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HE appointment of Lord Woolton as Minister of 

Reconstruction, with a seat in the War Cabinet, is 
both a shrewd move and a popular one. There have 
been many demands for a Minister of Reconstruction, 
whose existence would be taken as a sign of serious 
intentions on the Government’s part to speed up the 
process of preparing for the outbreak of peace. To 
appoint to the post a man of Lord Woolton’s reputation 
for energy and efficiency is to give the public a pleasant 
surprise. There have been a number of signs 
recently, as was remarked in these columns last 
week, that the Prime Minister has at long last 
been converted to the necessity of putting an end to the 
period of trifling with reconstruction, and that he is now 
teady to take it seriously. He has left it very late indeed, 
for the number of people who are frankly cynical about 
the possibility of any real reconstruction emerging from 
Mr Churchill’s Government, or from his party, is already 
very large. But if the Prime Minister’s intention were no 
more than to correct this impression, he could scarcely 
have done better, in the public mind, than he has done 
by this appointment. Nobody can possibly say that it has 
been made too early ; but it may not be altogether too 
late. Much more hard preparatory spadework has been 
done in the departments than the public gives credit for. 
On nearly every ‘large question the data have - been 
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assembied and the issues sorted out. On a whole range of 
subjects, decisions could now be reached very quickly— 
if there is a will to decide. 

Whether Lord Woolton will measure up to his task will 
be one of the most interesting and important specula- 
tions of the next few months. It is certainly a great oppor- 
tunity for him, and a very great test of his capacities. Not- 
withstanding his record at the Ministry of Food, Lord 
Woolton is very much of an unknown quantity so far as 
this new and very different task is concerned. At the 
Ministry of Food he had three great advantages. The first 
was that—granted one or two basic decisions of principle, 
which were taken before he became Minister (for example, 
the decisions to have complete rationing of all basic food- 
stuffs except bread, and to engage in trading on the 
Government’s own account)—the task of the Ministry was 
very largely one of administering a defined and, in the 
round, simple policy. The second was that, of all sections 
of the war economy, this was the one that had been most 
thoroughly thought out and prepared for before the war 
began. The third was that the Ministry was blessed with 
a very competent higher staff. These things do not detract 
from Lord Woolton’s achievement ; but they do point 
the contrast .between the conditions in which he has 
worked hitherto and those of his new appointment. Few 
of these advantages will follow him. He will. indeed, have 
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the great advantage of the preparatory work that has been 
done. But the work of the Food Defence Plans Depart- 
ment, on which the Ministry of Food was built, included 
many of the major decisions of principle ; the preparatory 
work done by Sir William Jowitt’s staff apparently in- 
cludes no decisions at all. Staff will be Lord Woolton’s first 
and most constant anxiety. It is no disrespect to the pre- 
sent Reconstruction Secretariat to say that, in numbers and 
in eminence alike, it is wholly inadequate to the task ; 
yet, at this stage of the Whitehall manpower problem, the 
Minister will find it exceedingly difficult to find recruits. 

The crucial difference is that the task of the Minister of 
Reconstruction, unlike that of the Minister of Food, is 
not administrative. It is not administration that is now 
lacking in reconstruction. For one thing, administration 
can hardly begin until the war is over, and for another 
the existing departments are standing ready to do all the 
administration that is necessary, once the decisions of 
policy are made. It is these decisions that are lacking, and 
it is Lord Woolton’s task to see that they are taken without 
delay and that they are the right decisions. If a Ministry 
of Reconstruction were to attempt to administer all the 
decisions that will have to be reached on reconstruction 
matters, it would soon embrace, or duplicate, every depart- 
ment of the public service. 

The taking of decisions is, in the highest degree, a 
political task, poles apart from administration. It requires 
both the statesman’s vision, to see problems in the dimen- 
sions of history, and the politician’s art of assessing the 
practical possibilities of getting things done in the present. 
The successful Minister of Reconstruction must be 
equally at home in the lobbies of Parliament and in the 
grand perspectives of posterity. Lord Woolton is a success- 
ful and resourceful administrator. Whether he is a 
— and a statesman he now has an opportunity to 

ow. 

The first question he will have to decide is whether to 
create a Ministry of Reconstruction and to press for 
“ powers.” To many people, the creation of a separate 
new Ministry is, in itself, a step towards the solution of a 
problem. There are, indeed, cases when the splitting off 
from an over-large and unwieldy department of one or 
more specialised sections, and their constitution as a 
separate Ministry, is of assistance. But it does not always 
work out favourably. It is questionable, for example, 
whether the effect of setting up the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning has not been to impede rather than to 
assist progress in this department of policy. The Ministry 
is under-staffed ; and the weight that a new, junior and 


ine the early hours of November 11 French troops broke 
into the house of the President of the Lebanon and 
placed him under arrest, while others arrested the Prime 
Minister and all the Ministers of the newly elected 
Lebanese Government. A crisis thus began which involves 
not only the status of Lebanon but the future of the 
Middle East as a whole, and with it the future of Anglo- 
French collaboration in this area. The background of the 
crisis can be quickly told. The French mandate over 
Syria was established after the last war. The French 
split off the predominantly Christian community of 
Lebanon from Syria, and set it up as a separate entity, 
but included in it such completely Moslem areas as the 
town and coastal areas of Tripoli. This separation created 
very difficult economic and political relations between 
Syria and Lebanon. The Christian Lebanese feared the 
Syrian Moslems. Economically, Syria was cut off by a 
customs barrier from its natural outlet at Beirut. Both 
were united in their desire to get rid of the French 
mandate, and both accused the French of making use of 
their difficulties to postpone the granting of independence. 
In 1936, the French Popular Front Government nego- 
tiated treaties of independence with both Syria and 
Lebanon, and democratically elected Governments were 
set up which ratified the treaties. Theh, however, before 
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largely amateur department can carry in Ministerial and 
official discussions is almost always small. It is sometimes 
better to have one quarter of, say, the Treasury’s attention 
than the undivided energies of a department that has no 
authority. If this is so in the case of a subject which, like 
town and country planning, has recognisable boundaries, 
it is far more true of reconstruction, which has no limits. 
It is wholly impossible to deal with, say, the reconstruc- 
tion of the health services in a separate compartment from 
the ordinary work of the Ministry of Health. Industrial 
reconstruction cannot be divorced from what is being 
done every day in the Board of Trade and in the muni- 
tions departments. Full employment policy lies at the 
centre of reconstruction ; but it is inextricably involved 
with financial and fiscal matters which are proper to the 
Treasury. On all these matters and many more, the 
decisions can only be reached on the advice of the depart- 
ments chiefly concerned. Lord Woolton’s job is to see 
that the decisions are taken, not to try to take them him- 
self. This does not mean that his duties are limited to 
the blessed word “co-ordination.” He should inspire, 
insist, stimulate. To form a Ministry of his own, with 
powers and responsibilities, so far from stimulating the 
departments, would give them a perfect alibi for inaction. 
The Minister of Reconstruction will be wise if he takes as 
his model the Minister of Defence, who achieves his pur- 
poses through a very small, but very influential staff. 

Of one thing Lord Woolton can be quite certain—that 
he starts his task with universal good wishes. The quality 
that should chiefly be enjoined upon him is boldness. 
That does not mean that he should be a headstrong doctri- 
naire ; far from it. But this, by all the signs and portents, 
is one of those rare historical moments when the shape of 
a whole century can be set. The metal of which the social 
framework is cast has been brought by the fires of war to 
a molten state, and the mould in which it is allowed to 
cool will be with us, for good or for ill, for many years 
to come. There are in this island more of the materials for 
solving the riddle of the twentieth century than any- 
where else on earth ; but they are still molten and un- 
formed. A bold and courageous statesman could forge a 
framework on which new empires could be built. A timid 
and small-minded man will let the metal cool in the form 
of a cage for the spirit of the people. 

This is, in Mr Herbert Agar’s phrase, a time for great- 
ness. The two qualities that a democracy must have to be 
great are clear thinking and courage—la lucidité et 
Paudace. The civil servants will provide the clear thinking ; 
let Lord Woolton supply the courage. 


French ratification, the Paris Chamber hesitated. There 
were further negotiations. The affair dragged on. At the 
beginning of the war, it had not been settled, and in Syria 
the Government had abandoned the pretence of govern- 
ing. This was the situation in the first year of the war and 
under Vichy. 

The Allies conquered Syria and Lebanon in the name 
of Free France in the summer of 1941. It was then that 
new guarantees of independence were given by General 
Catroux in the name of General de Gaulle, and strongly 
endorsed by the British authorities. Since the giving of 
these guarantees, preparations have slowly been made for 
the holding of free elections. These took place a few 
weeks ago and both in Syria and Lebanon strong 
Nationalist Governments were elected. The issue which 
in both Syria and Lebanon united the whole fantastic 
mosaic of religions and races was indépendence and 
sovereign rights. The newly elected Lebanese Govern- 
ment decided to make a test case of their status and 
announced their intention of deleting from their Consti- 
tution all reference to France’s mandatory position. This 
they felt had been abrogated by General Catroux’s very 
explicit guarantee of genuine independence, given two 
years earlier. M. Helleu, the French Delegate General in 
Beirut, went to Algiers to receive instructions. The 
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Lebanese Government did not wait for the counter-pro- 
posals he was supposed to be bringing back with him. 
They voted the modifications of the Constitution. It was 
at this point that the entire Lebanese regime was arrested 
by the French. 

The French authorities may justly plead that the 
Lebanese Rremier should have awaited M. Helleu’s 
report, and that his action was an attempt to present the 
French National Committee with a fait accompli. 
General de Gaulle has further spoken of himself as 
trustee of France and declared that nothing of its 
pre-war status can’ be modified without the consent 
of the French people. Yet even if the Leba- 












nese Government 
acted _ precipitately, an 
they had been wait- 





ing for an independ- 
ence explicitly pro- 
mised since 1936, and 
even more solemnly 
granted in 1941. The 
reservations made by 
the French Commit- 
tee must have 
sounded suspiciously 
like the old, old story 
to them. As for the 
question of France’s 
. mandatory power, the 
exact status of France 
in Lebanon—Vichy 
and non-Vichy by 
turn—may quite jus- 
tifiably have appeared 
confused to the Lebanese. In any case, the excuses which 
- can be made for the French action are quite outweighed 
by its violence and extremism and by the fact that in a 
matter of vital British concern (for British troops still 
occupy the country) the French made no attempt to con- 
sult their ally. 

Some attempt may be made to switch the blame on to 
M. Helleu. Those who are acquainted with the Delegate 
General declare him to be constitutionally incapable of 
acting outside his instructions, or of conceiving for him- 
self so vigorous an act. Moreover, he has told the press 
explicitly that the arrests were decided on in Algiers, and 
that when he warned the Committee that there would be 
trouble, General de Gaulle told him to go ahead. The 
Lebanese crisis is thus the first example of policy executed 
independently by General de Gaulle. The decision to 
arrest the Lebanese Government is high-handed, violent, 
and utterly undemocratic. The failure to consult the British 
shows how small is the value set by General de Gaulle 
on easy and comradely relations with Britain. Above all, 
the whole affair is stupid from the standpoint of France’s 
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vital interests. General de Gaulle has succeeded in aliena- 
ting France’s best friends in the Levant, the Lebanese 
Christians. He has made the name of France a term of 
reproach throughout the Middle East. He has manceuvred 
France into a position from which only the greatest tact 
—and the help of the British—can extricate it without a 
very damaging loss of prestige. 

It is to be hoped that both the tact and the help will 
not fail. There has been a rather disagreeable tendency 
in this country to take ironic advantage of France’s dis- 
comfiture and to pose in the role of protector of 
the weak. It is true that General de Gaulle’s peculiar 
ineptitude has for the time placed the British in 
the position of guar- 
antor of Lebanese in- 
dependence, and the 
protests which have 
come in from almost 
every Middle Eastern 
Government have all 








been directed to 
Britain with earnest © 
pleas for interven- 


tion. But, basically, 
Britain can have no 
interest at all in self- 
righteously exploiting 
the situation against 
the French. France’s 
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states are going to 
carry through their policies to a successful end they need 
to work together intelligently, closely and in complete 
loyalty. 
The problem which faces them both is that of finding 
ways to put an end to the state af tutelage which still 
exists in Lebanon, Syria and Palestine, and to build up 
a new relationship between themselves and the Middle 
Eastern states which will contribute to the peace of the 
whole area, safeguard the vital strategic interests of the 
European Powers, and at the same time create a frame- 
work for the steady progress of the Arab communities. 
Britain and France must work together to secure this 
new Middle Eastern relationship, not only because the 
failure of either to terminate its mandate would react 
unfavourably on the other, but because any solution for 
the Middle East must be the work of more than one 
Great Power if it is not merely to look like a new form 
of disguised imperialism. The Middle Eastern states 
stand at the parting of the ways. Behind them lies 
dependence. Ahead of them lies either the illusory inde- 
pendence of small states, economically weak, militarily 
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impotent, balkanised, squabbling, a prey to the first pre- 
datory Greater Power ; or the real independence which 
can be secured only through co-operation and inter- 
dependence, co-operation of the states among themselves, 
and sound treaty relations with the Great Powers 
outside. 

Obviously, this last solution requires all the resources 
of Allied statesmanship. Co-operation and _inter- 
dependence come as hardly to the states of the Middle 
East as to the economically far more advanced and politi- 
cally far more mature communities of Europe. Action by 
the Powers must, moreover, be very cautious, for it is 
necessarily suspect. Yet one of the hopeful aspects of 
Middle Eastern politics to-day is the existence of a 
number of pointers towards a more co-operative future. 
It is on these that Allied policy must concentrate. One 
of them is the precedent already established by Britain in 
Egypt and Iraq and reaffirmed with very wise generosity 
after the Rashid Gailani rebellion. This is the establish- 
ment of treaty relations. which, while safeguarding the 
security of the area by the presence of garrisoning troops, 
nevertheless recognises the full sovereignty of the state 
in question. There is no reason why other Great Powers 
should not join in the garrisoning and transform the 
treaty relationship into a wider system of collective 
security. Another pointer is the existence and the expan- 
sion of the work of the Middle East Supply Centre. The 
United States is already associated with Britain in its 
working. Properly developed, it could provide a series 
of economic links drawing the Middle East together into 
a co-operative regional framework. The French are 
already associated with the work of the Centre in Syria 
and Lebanon. Their participation could be increased. 

Finally, there is the undoubted local interest in the 
possibility of Arab federation. Various schemes are being 
discussed in the Middle East to-day. Formal talks have 
been held in Cairo, and a Congress is to be summoned 
next year. By far the most concrete and practicable is 
the plan elaborated by the Iraq Government, which corre- 
sponds in many ways to an earlier plan discussed by a 
group of Arabs and Jews in Jerusalem under the leader- 
ship of Dr Magnes. The core of both schemes is the 
restoration of a single Syria by bringing Lebanon, Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordan together in a single state. The 
Iraq plan suggests that the new Syria should federate 
with Iraq in a union open to other Arab states, and it 
provides for elaborate minority guarantees, specifically 
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for the Jews in Palestine. This or any similar plan stands 
little chance of success without some backing from the 
Great Powers concerned with the Middle East. For one 
thing, no minority, Christian or Jewish, would accept 
such a scheme unless treaty relations were established 
with the British, French, and if possible the Americans, 
which guaranteed the presence of their gdrrisons and 
gave them at least an unofficial oversight of minority 
rights. If, on the other hand, the influence of all the 
Great Powers is exercised in the direction of a united 
Syria and a co-operative Middle Eastern system backed 
with outside economic and military assistance, then there 
is better hope now than ever before of achieving a really 
constructive settlement in the Middle East. 

For Great Britain, the great test is Palestine, with its 
Jewish minority. For the French, the test is Syria and 
Lebanon, with their Christian minority. The French have 
had their test to meet before the British. The world has 
heard a great deal in recent weeks of France’s status as 
a Great Power, of its claims to equality and recognition, 
of its importance in the settlement of world affairs. 
France’s Allies are ready and anxious to concede all these 
things, but they must depend to a great extent we the 
nation’s own performance. The immediate task is to 
restore the situation in Lebanon, to release the Govern- 
ment, -and find the face-saving formula. General 
Catroux is in Beirut. He has seen Mr Casey. There can 
be little doubt that the right solution will be found. But 
what are the long-term plans of the French National 
Committee? Do they intend to join with the British in 
assuring a co-operative solution for the whole area? Or 
are they going to follow the promptings of a narrow and 
jealous national pride and try to insist on a solitary posi- 
tion of power in one corner of the Middle East,alone? Is 
their outlook constructive or particularist? Will they use 
their influence to exploit the Lebanese Christians’ fears 
of their Moslem neighbours? Will they encourage dis- 
unity so that they may retain a foothold? Will they treat 
their British Allies as potential rivals? Will they suspect 
every move and work in the dark to prepare elaborate 
counter-measures? If so, there is little hope of a creative 
settlement in the Levant; little hope either of France 
proving by its policy that its greatness is unimpaired. 
The errors of this first crisis can still be repaired, but 
there must be far more generosity and realism and frank- 
ness in Algiers if the broader issues are to be brought to 
a happy conclusion. 


Mutual Aid 


oo British Government’s White Paper on Mutual 
Aid was published at such an hour last week that it 
was not possible to include in The Economist more than 
a hasty note. A document of such importance deserves, 
however, more extended notice, and subsequent pages of 
this issue of The Economist contain a full summary of 
its contents. It was published in Washington at the same 
time as in London, and the President also sent to Con- 
gress a report containing additional detailed information 
on the reciprocal aid received by the United States. 
Requests for information on the scope of “ reverse 
lend-lease” or “mutual aid” (the latter is now the 
official description) have been made ever since it became 
apparent that lend-lease was a two-way transaction. The 
requests have been more frequent in America than here, 
and to be able to quote strictly comparable figures would 
certainly be of great assistance to the American public in 
appreciating the true meaning of the whole complex of 
reciprocal assistance. But demands for information placed 
the British Government in a dilemma, of which the 
present White Paper still shows traces. Aid given by 
America to Britain is valued and recorded almost in its 
entirety. Much of the aid given by Britain to America 
either cannot be valued at all in money terms (such as 
inventions and battle experience) or else is not in fact 
recorded and valued, since it is rendered in small items 
over such a widely dispersed area that to keep records 
would require an army of clerks and accountants. Any 


figures that can be quoted from the British side are there- 
fore necessarily incomplete. Nevertheless, if published, 
they will inevitably be set alongside complete American 
figures. This dilemma cannot be fully evaded and some 
of the false comparisons are already being drawn in 
America. The authorities have, however, waited until 
the figures are so large that they can hardly fail to tell 
their story even through the cloud of innocent or 
malicious misconception. 

The story that the White Paper has to tell is certainly 
impressive. The three items set out in paragraph 31. 
representing the cost to the British Exchequer of the 
recorded portion of goods and services provided for the 
United States forces in the United Kingdom in the twelve 
months to June 30, 1943, amount to £216 million (not 
£816 million as it appeared, by a printer’s error, in last 
week’s Note). This is roughly equivalent to £4} per head 
of the population of the United Kingdom. Or it can be 
expressed in still another way as $1.50 per head per 
month. In the period of about 28 months from the 
passage of the Lend-Lease Act (March 11, 1941) to 
June 30, 1943, the value of goods exported from the 
United States to the United Kingdom on _lend-lease 
terms was $4,458 million, or about $1.18 per month per 
head of the population of the United States. These two 
per capita figures cannot properly be compared; one 
of them includes some services, but omits unrecorded 
items, the other includes all goods but no services: it 
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may be that the exchange of goods and services in 
theatres other than the UK itself is strongly in favour of 
one or the other of the parties; and in using money 
figures to express real magnitudes, account would have to 
be taken of the much lower British costs of production 
for identical goods. The only conclusion that can safely 
be based on figures such as these is that, if a strict com- 
parison were possible, it would probably show that, rela- 
tively. to her resources, Britain has helped America as 
much as America has helped Britain. Further than -that 
the principle and the practice of Mutual Aid cannot go. 


The White Paper, in addition to its figures on mutual 
aid in the strict sense of the term, also mentions the very 
large financial obligations of an external character that 
the United Kingdom has assumed. A figure of {£2,250 
million is given, and though the description of what it 
represents is very ambiguous, it can be assumed that this 
is the total of the British adverse balance in account with 
all the United Nations over the whole period of the war. 
This is, indeed, war expenditure, in the sense that it 
would not have arisen but for the war. Some of it repre- 
sents direct assistance by the United Kingdom to the war 
effort of other countries. This, for example, is true of 
the enormous debt to India, which must be much the 
largest item in the total, and reflects, broadly, the 
assumption by the United Kingdom of a large part of 
India’s war costs. But other parts of the total represent 
aid to Britain rather than aid from Britain, since they 
are the measure of the goods that other of the United 
Nations have been prepared to ship to this country with- 
out present payment. In the Note in The Economist last 
week, the £2,250 million was added to the sum of the 
specifically “ mutual aid” items, and the comment was 
made that the total of £2,831 million “is certainly a 
wide under-estimate of the external war effort of the 
United Kingdom.” This is perfectly true; but in view 
of the very disparate nature of the two items it seems 
more prudent, on reflection, to keep them separate— 
certainly in any discussion on mutual aid. 


The most that can be claimed for the mutual aid that 
Britain has given—and in the ultimate analysis it is all 
that need be claimed—is that, according to our means, 
we have given second to none. But precisely because the 
means of Britain are so much smaller than those of 
America, the absolute total of American aid is, and will 


































over, and the accounts of Lend-Lease and Reverse Lend- 
Lease are finally agreed, there will be a balance out- 
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[The following is a full summary of the text of the British 
Government’s White Paper, published on November 11th 
under the above title (Cmd. 6483 ; 2d. net).| 







I—The Pooling of Resources | 





T= principle of mutual aid and the pooling of resources 
was instituted by the “Act to Promote the Defence 
of the United States ” (the Lend-Lease Act) of March, 1941, 
which empowered the President to transfer without pay- 
ment materials needed for winning the war to. the Govern- 
ments of those countries whose defence was deemed vital 
to the defence of the United States. The strain upon our 
financial resources placed by the purchase of munitions and 
food is indicated by the fact that, despite the help of lend- 
lease, we have spent, since September, 1939, some 
£1,500,000,000 in the United States on supplies of all kinds. 

In Canada, our difficulties of payment were solved by 
the provision in 1942 of a money gift of $1,000,000,000 for 
war needs and by the Canadian Mutual Aid Act of May, 
1943, which prdvides for the transfer to the United Nations 
without cash charge war supplies to the value of a further 
$1,000,000,000. 

The British Government recognises that the transfer of 
goods and services without charge or calculation is necessary 
to the efficient planning of the war, and its policy is to apply 
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remain, larger than that of British aid. When the war is - 
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standing against Britain. It is open to any Englishman to 
say that such a balance should be disregarded, and that 
victory should be taken as full payment. It is not open 


- to him to say that that was the basis on which the bar- 


gain was originally struck or the agreements signed, and 
it is only a few weeks since President Roosevelt 
deliberately recalled and disowned a report that had gone 
out under his name with an expression of just that senti- 
ment. Lend-lease, as originally offered and accepted, 
carried with it deliberate, though somewhat unspecific, 
provisions about repayment, and if these provisions are not 
to be observed, the agreement of both parties is required. 
It may be that the American public will come to the 
opinion that the question of repayment should not be 
raised. It may be that last week’s White Paper will assist 
in this process. But they have not yet changed their mind. 
The President’s action, the results of several polls of public 
opinion and Congressional statements all point in one direc- 
tion. It is as well for everybody in this country to realise 
that a time will, in all probability, come when Washington 
will ask London to make suggestions for repayment. When 
and if that time comes, there could be no more lamentable 
mistake than for British opinion to react with an indigna- 
tion that might well be truly righteous, but would inevit- 
ably appear, across the Atlantic, to be self-righteous. The 
bargain was struck with open eyes ; it should be honoured. 

Moreover, the conditions of repayment that have been 
envisaged are eminently reasonable. As laid down in the 
Agreement of February 23, 1942, they are to be “such 
as not to burden commerce between the two countries.” 
That phrase may be interpreted as ruling out any repay- 
ment in dollars or in gold, or in any way that would 
diminish Britain’s ability to earn dollars. Payment cannot 
therefore be made either in capital assets (such as oil 
reserves) or in goods, such as whisky and fine textiles, of 
the types that are normally sold by Britain to America. 
In short, the only form of repayment that would seem to 
conform with the terms of the Agreement would be 
deliveries of goods of types that America has not hitherto 
bought from Britain—metal goods, machinery and com- 
mon textiles. 

Whether America would be ready, when the time came, 
to accept free deliveries of British manufactures, presum- 
ably to be sold on the domestic market in competition with 
American products, is an interesting speculation—for 
Americans. The course of. wisdom on the British side is 
to be prepared, in all sincerity, to make such an offer if 
repayment is required. 


Mutual Aid 


the principle wherever possible to the United States and 
to other Allies. 


II—The Range of Mutual Aid 


With the United States, the position has been defined 
by the Mutual Aid Agreement of February 23, 1942 (Cmd. 
6341), Article II of which reads: 

The Government of the United Kingdom will continue 
to contribute to the defence of the United States ... and 
will provide such articles, services, facilities or information 
as it may be in a position to supply. 

On September 3, 1942, there was an exchange of notes, 
which stated inter alia that the British Government would 
provide the United States with the following types of assist- 
ance as reciprocal aid : — 

(a) Military equipment, munitions and military and naval 
stores. 

(b) Other supplies, materials, facilities and services for the 
US forces. ... , 

(c) Supplies, materials and services needed in the construc- 
tion of military projects, tasks and similar capital works 
required in the United Kingdom or the British colonial 
empire. .. . 

(d) Supplies, materials and services needed in the construc- 
tion of military projects, etc., in other territories to the 
extent that the United Kingdom or the British Colonial 
Empire is the most practicable source of supply. 
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In additioh to the items listed above, Britain supplies 
as reciprocal aid a large number of shipping services. To 
begin with, raw materials and bulk supplies of foodstuffs 


were excluded from the agreement, since the dollar receipts - 


from US purchases were needed to meet the’ liabilities 
on pre-lend-lease contracts in the US ; but these contracts 
are by now largely fulfilled, and reciprocal aid will be ex- 
tended to raw materials and foodstuffs purchased by the 
US. Government from the United Kingdom and the colonial 
empire as well-as to. the cost of British shipping services for 
bringing thesé materials from all parts of the British Com- 
monwealth. |; 

The cost of reciprocal aid in the colonies has been entirely 
borne by the United Kingdom. The Dominion Governments 
‘have made their own arrangements with the United States. 
The Australian and New Zealand Governments signed re- 
ciprocal aid agreements on September 3, 1942; the South 
African and Indian Governments are giving reciprocal aid 
without any formal agreement. 

The aid received from the US under lend-lease can for 

the most part be measured in terms of large contracts, since 
‘it consists mainly of armaments, foodstuffs and raw materials, 
the orders for which are presented in bulk to the US 
Government and which are requisitioned individually before 
they are supplied. In contrast, British aid to the US is 
mainly the provision of services and of a wide variety of 
items transferred in the daily intercourse of the war effort 
’ and on the battlefield itself. It is a decentralised and flexible 
system designed to meet the needs of armed forces at war 
in many scattered countries. Unlike American aid, there- 
fore, British aid cannot be valued with any accuracy. 
Examples of such British aid to the US are:— 

Information—particularly the experience of the’ battlefield 
which has cost. more in blood and effort than most aid. 
Before the US was at war, their models were tried out in 
actual combat, which helped in the development ‘of, for 
instance, the Sherman tank and the Flying Fortress. 

“ Servicing”—the provision of transportation, accommoda- 
tion, airfields; facilities and local supplies to American forces 
in the British Isles and the colonies. 

Transportation—the transport of hundreds of thousands of 
American troops overseas, and the provision of harbour and 
repair facilities, fuel, stores, etc., to American naval and 

t vessels. 

Construction—the provision of sites and building materials 
and the construction of airfields, barracks, repair shops, 
hospitals, etc., for the accommodation and use of the Ameri- 
can forces in the British Isles and Colonies, also the cost of 
maintenance of light, heat, water, telephone and other ser- 
-vices, and the provision of various foodstuffs which can. more 
conveniently be provided locally than imported specially 
from the United States. 


Amenities—premises for American Red Cross Clubs, 
NAAFI canteens, etc. 


Medical supplies, including hospitals and ambulances. 


' AID TO OTHER ALLIES :—War material has been furnished 
by the United Kingdom to Russia free of cost since Russia 
entered the war. This was regularised in an agreement of 
June 27, 1942. By the end of May, 1943, 4,690 complete 
aircraft (including losses in transit) had been sent to Russia 
with appropriate supplies of spares. We have opened up a 
route to carry these supplies across Persia, and have sent 
large quantities by the sea route to North Russia, which has 
frequently involved a major and very hazardous naval 
operation. 

Arms, munitions and military equipment are being sup- 
plied free to China for its forces in China, though transport 
from India is at present very restricted. In addition, in 
Burma and in India, Chinese troops have been given their 
local requirements, including rations, and their pay in local 
currency, together with cash for local purchases, on lend- 
lease terms. Sea and land freights for British and American 
lend-lease military supplies to China are also provided. 

Holland, Belgium, Norway and Jugoslavia pay for all we 
give them. Certain other allies are supplied under credits, 
but the bulk of military supplies are made available free, 
only to be returned if they still exist and we want them 
after the war. This applies to the armed forces of Greece, 
Czechoslovakia and the French Committee of National 
Liberation, and similar arrangements have been offered to 
Poland and Jugoslavia. Military supplies are being furnished 
free to Turkey, which, together with France, has also had 
made available in the past considerable civil and military 
supplies on special credit terms. 

We have also on loan to our Allies 1 cruiser, 17 corvettes, 
14 destroyers, 6 submarines, 16 motor torpedo boats, 17 
motor launches, 19 mine-sweeping vessels and 4 frigates. 
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II—The Amount of Mutual Aid 


It is clearly impossible, because of its nature, to estimate 
fully and accurately the value of the reciprocal aid given 
by the United Kingdom. Moreover, what estimates are 
given should not be compared with the value of Lend- 
Lease received from the United States, except with cir- 
cumspection. For one thing, the price in the US of labour 
and materials are considerably higher than over here, and 
American book costs probably exceed British costs by more 
than §0 per cent. 

Subject to these qualifications, the cost of reciprocal aid 
given to the United States, but excluding transfers and 
services in overseas theatres of war, can be classified as 
follows :— 


Capital Installations in the United Kingdom.—The total 
programme is estimated to cost more than £150 million. 
By June 30, 1943, the value of work done is estimated at 
£92 million, consisting of barracks, hospitals, etc., £31 
million ; air ports £55 million ; aircraft repairs, depots, etc., 
£5 million ; and other installations £1 million. 

Goods and Services Transferred in the United Kingdom. 
—Up to June 30, 1943, these are valued at £82,000,000 as 
follows :—military stores £21 million ; food and other army 
supplies £10 million ; aircraft and aeronautical equipment 
£20 million ; industrial, naval and other goods £13 million ; 
and miscellaneous services £18 million. 

Shipping Services.—Freight services up to June 30 are 
estimated at £36 million, and disbursements, including 
bunkers, at £6 million, a total of £42 million. 

The amounts supplied to Russia, up to June 30, 1943, 
are as follows:—vehicles and tanks £93 million; guns, 
ammunition, etc., £16 million; aircraft and aeronautical 
equipment £65 million; industrial materials and naval 
supplies £5 million—a total of £179 million. This does 
not include the very large expenses incurred in conveyance 
and in keeping open the routes. 

Our credits to our other Allies up to December 31, 1942, 
together with such lend-lease assistance as we gave before 
then, amounted to about £186,000,000. 


IV—The Limitation of Mutual Aid 


The amount of mutual aid which a country gives is not 
a measure of its war effort. Some of the United Nations 
are so close. to the enemy or have such small resources 
compared with their needs that almost the whole of their 
war effort is applied directly. Others, not so placed, can 
best help by putting part of their production in the 
common pool. Mutual aid is for the most part confined to 
the provision by one country to another of its own produce. 
It thus falls short of a financial pooling of overseas expendi- 
ture, for, in particular, the pay of troops and the vast and 
growing cash expenditure in third countries on military 
operations and supplies are outside its scope. Of this burden 
the. United Kingdom has had to bear a particularly heavy 


share, and it should be considered in addition to mutual aid 


in assessing the financial weight of the war on this country. 
Up to the middle of 1943, the burden thus assumed by the 
United Kingdom, in the form of payments made to other 
members of the United Nations in excess of sums received 
from them, amounted to over £2,250 million. To this extent, 
the United Kingdom has burdened its future commerce 
by parting with gokd and other capital assets and by in- 
curring liabilities to other members of the United Nations. 


V—Summary 


The part which the British Commonwealth has borne 
in the field of mutual aid cannot be measured in terms of 
money. Financial sacrifice is not the most valuable part of 
wnat any of the United Nations is called upon to contribute 
to total war—for they should give all they have. 

But the size of the British financial contribution should 
not be underestimated. In the President’s Report to Congress 
of May 25, 1943, he showed that lend-lease expenditures to 
that date made up 12 per cent of America’s total war ex- 
penditure. The proportion of British war expenditure 
currently devoted to mutual aid is 10 per cent. This excludes 
the very large contribution to the external finance of the 
war made by the United Kingdom in cash expenditures 
abroad, but, apart from that contribution, what we give to 
the United States as mutual aid in relation to our national 
income does not fall far short of what the United States 
gives.to us as lend-lease in relation to its national income. 
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NOTES 


The Government Changes 


Lord Woolton’s appointment as Minister of Recon- 
struction is tlie subject of a leading article on page 665. He is 
succeeded as Minister of Food by Colonel J. J. Llewellin, 
whose place as Minister Resident in Washington for Supply 
is taken by Mr Ben Smith, at present Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Aircraft Production. Mr A. T. Lennox- 
Boyd, somewhat unfortunately associated in the public mind 
as one of Mr Chamberlain’s young men, is appointed to 
the latter post. These changes follow from the appointment 
of Lord Woolton. But at the same time an unexpected and 
welcome change has taken place at the Ministry of Health 
which Mr Ernest Brown has vacated to become Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. The former Chancellor, Mr Duff 
Cooper has resigned and is expected to go to Algiers as 
representative of the British Government to the French 
Committee of National Liberation. The new Minister of 
Health is Mr H. U. Willink, K.C., a Conservative back- 
bencher, who has only been a Member of Parliament for a 
little over three years. Politically, he has chiefly made his 
mark by his chairmanship of the Commons’ Select Committee 
on the question of giving women equal compensation with 
men for war injuries. Publicly, he is chiefly known as Special 
Commissioner for rehousing London’s homeless during the 
blitz. In fact, from what is known of his interests and 
from the comments on his appointment, he seems likely to 
be a Minister of Housing rather than a Minister of Health, 
especially as he takes office at a time when the Government’s 
views on the future of the health services have already been 
drafted in a White Paper, which is due to appear at any 
moment. Mr Willink may find his lawyer’s skill useful in 
arguing with the doctors, but any policy-making for which 
he may be responsible in the near future would seem to be 
associated with housing—and, perhaps, local government— 
rather than with the prime function of his Ministry. 


* * * 


Cos, Leros and Samos 


The loss of Leros is a grievous blow to the Allies, much 
more grievous than the immediate military significance of 
the island would suggest. The eyes of all the Balkans— 
and of Turkey—were centred on the fighting there ; and 
failure in the Dodecanese is bound to depress friends and 
sympathisers of the Allied cause, encourage enemies and 
throw the hesitant back into indecision. Leros has been lost— 
as well as Cos, which fell six weeks ago—because small Allied 
land forces could not be given the protection of short-range 
fighters ; and the Germans were once more free to use dive- 
bombers as they did in 1940 and 1941—and to reassert the 
old air menace to Allied warships. Coming now this is a most 
melancholy and disturbing episode. When Italy was invaded, 
the choice of Salerno as the landing-point was dictated by 
the range of fighter aircraft ; and no risks were taken by land- 
ing farther to the north without air cover. Why was the risk 
taken in the Dodecanese? Why were these skeleton land 
forces sent unprotected to probable destruction, for all their 
great gallantry? Why were they left there when the danger 
became painfully obvious? And what is now to be the fate of 
the garrison sent to occupy still more distant Samos? The 
occupation of Cos, Leros and Samos had sense only as part of 
a wider and more powerful operation, with the conquest of 
Rhodes as its minimum objective and essential condition. 
Rhodes was not taken, largely because Italian aid was over- 
estimated, but the occupation of the islands was continued, 
a wasteful and sacrificial dispersal of men and material, as 
events have now shown. Explanations will be sharply and 
angrily asked for, with justice, for, with tremendous 


superiority at sea and in the air, the period of apprenticeship. 
in the elementary strategy of concentration should have been | 


over long ago. 


* * * 





Labour and the Nation 


London’s Mr Morrison still courts -the provinces, 
especially the industrial north and midlands ; the only Labour 
spokesman of a Labour policy, despite his position as 
Coalition Minister, he is bidding for the national status in 
the Party that he has never had. At Manchester last Saturday 
he spoke as “ one Labour man to Labour men and women of 
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the north.” He coupled a warning against dissension in the 
Party with an appeal for statements of Labour policy in plain, 
unmistakable language, not liable to misrepresentation. He 
called, too, significantly, for the “ national” approach: 

It isn’t a case of “we are going to build Jerusalem, we 
ourselves alone, if only we can get ourselves the chance.” 
Nor is Socialist vision summed up in a call to “vote for 
us and see what you'll get out of it.” It is “this nation can 
and will do it, and we will hope, and work, to be a fit and 

. chosen instrument of the national will and purpose.” 
Labour’s weakness, as well as strength, has been its appeal 
to a single class. It has never yet had a hope of winning a 
national majority. Mr Morrison spoke frankly to the trade 
unions : 

If they and the Party decline into a condition where their 
great aim is the achievement of narrow sectional objectives, 
they will split. 

The application of his advice to Labour’s immediate future 
is not quite clear. It may mean simply that the Party must 
appeal to all and not to some, which i$ wise counsel. Or it 
may mean that Labour must be content to play a part in 
Coalition in framing a National poticy of reconstruction— 
pointed advice from the Party’s only policy-maker on an 


- issue that the Party has still to settle. 


* x * 


Beveridge Plus or Minus ? 


At Bolton, when on circuit in the north, Mr Morrison 
talked of the Beveridge Report, this time as spokesman for 
the Government. The Report’s proposals have been closely 


_ examined, one by one, and a White Paper will be published 


in the coming session of Parliament stating the points the 
Government can-accept—and those it cannot, because they 
are, in its view, impracticable. Mr Morrison emphasised, 
quite rightly, that the Beveridge scheme for a minimum 
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1. Wool does not become damp like 






cotton or linen. 











2. Wool is warmer in winter and cooler 





in summer because it is a slow con- 








ductor of heat. 















3. Wool ventilates the skin, so keeps it in 


good condition. 










4. Wool is just as important in bed. 


Wool therefore is best for health and 


comfort. 
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money income for everyone in all contingencies is not the 
alpha and omega of social security. The provision of “food, 
work and homes” is most important ; the standard of living 
of the nation depends upon the state of employment and 
the size of the national income; the goods must be there 
to be bought. But Sir William Beveridge saw this at least 
as well as Mr Morrison or Mr Churchill. It is quite wrong 
to say that the tedistribution of money incomes proposed 
in his Report must first be “earned” before it can be 
carried through ; it would have-been feasible before the war 
when unemployment ‘was larger and the national income 
smaller than they should be after the war. The point is that 
the bigger the total stock of work and goods, the more 
generous can be the assured minimum and the larger the 
fund of‘resources for other purposes after security needs 
have beén met. Provided .it is not used as an argument io 
reject the prevention of want in money terms by a compre- 
hensive contributory scheme, as it sometimes is, the stress 
laid by tite Government on the positive, practical and real 
aspects of social policy is very welcome. It echoes the 
emphasis placed in the Beveridge Report itself on good 
employment, doctoring for all. and housing.; and may even 
herald’ action at last to' secure proper treatment for sufferers 
under national health insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Mr. Bevin’s announcement that the proposals of the 
Tomlinson Report for the rehabilitation and re-employment 
of the disabled are to be embodied in a Bill points in the 
right direction. 
* * 


The Consultative Assembly 


Events in the Lebanon (discussed on page 666) have 
overshadowed the second week of the Consultative Assem- 
bly. at Algiers. Even so, domestic issues were still prominent 
in its proceedings, especially. as the debate arranged on 
foreign. affairs was postponed. The aim of the Assembly was 
clearly to obtain somewhat more elbow room for itself than 
is allowed by its constitution. ‘The length laid down for a 
session is one week ; the Assembly decided to sit in extra- 
ordinary session for.eight days more. The main domestic 
question: was the participation of the Communists in the 
National Committee. The Communists originally rejected 
the proposal that they should take over the Commissariat of 
Production and asked for the Commissariat of Information 
instead. This demand was rejected by the National Com- 
mittee. For a while it looked as if the Communists were 


going to apply the tactics of the Popular Front period, when. 


they preferred to exert pressure from outside without 
sharing responsibility for government. But they eventually 
took the Commissariats of Production and Health, and they 
have restated their pledge of full support for the National 
Committee. They have not, however, made it plain whether 
they endorse the Committee’s criticisms of the results of the 
Moscow Conference ; and it will be interesting to watch 
whether they will back the Committee’s announcement that 
it will not feel itself bound by any decisions taken without 
France’s direct participation. The other chief preoccupation 
at Algiers has been the position of General Giraud and, 
generally, the relations between the Army and the National 
Committee. General Giraud has repeatedly protested against 
the spreading of the purge to the Army ; and he is said to 
have tendered and withdrawn his resignation as Commander- 
in-Chief several times. The internal crisis is not yet over. 


* x * , 


Polish-Soviet Deadlock 


Mr Cordell Hull has stated to the press that the 
problem of Russia’s western frontiers should be left. in 
abeyance until the end of the war. “ Many things will be 
settled as the war goes on; patience is nécessary.” This 
seems, in fact, to be a necessary condition for the resump- 
tion of Polish-Soviet relations—which becomes the mare 
urgent the nearer Soviet armies approach to Poland. It is 
therefore difficult tc see what useful purpose was served 
by the statements on the Polish frontier problem made by 
both the Sovict and Polish Ambassadors to Mexico on the 
same day that Mr Hull pleaded for patience ; and it is no 
easier to .see what good can be done to Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions by hints in the Soviet press encouraging what might be 
regarded as a London branch of the Union of Polish 
Patriots in Moscow. Polish-Soviet relations is, and must 
remain, an issue between the acknowledged Governments 
of the two countries ; and to use unrepresentative and arti- 
ficial bodies can only make confusion worse confounded. 
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The fact that so authoritative a papef as Pravda is able 
to quote against the Polish Government an _ obscure 
Polish periodical in London is hardly reassuring. The 
Polish Government, on the other hand; does not show 
any great awareness of the urgency and gravity of the 
problems with which it is confronted. It still- continues to 
yield to the pressure of an irresponsible, and mainly mili- 
tary, Opposition which wants to destroy any. chance of 
repairing the breach between Poland and Russia. The 


stiffening of a completely unrealistic attitude*-“ We shall. 


not cede an inch of our territory ”—will lead the Polish 
Government nowhere; and the activities of the various 
Polish Societies for the Defence of the Borderlands, which 
have been organised under the auspices of highly placed 
Polish personalities, are only apt to hamper the freedom 
ot movement of which Polish foreign policy may soon be 
badly in need. It is a puzzling fact that nearly all the Polish 
papers published in this country reflect the extremest view- 
point of Polish nationalists, while the Polish Government 
itself possesses almost no platform from which to state its 
own attitude and urge the need for compromise with 
Poland’s eastern neighbour. Nor can the continued pur- 
suance of the old “ Ukrainian policy ” by some departments 
of the Polish Government, in which the survivors of the 
old Beck régime are still very active, be justified. An un- 
equivocal statement of the British attitude is urgently needed. 
There is some risk lest the Poles should be misled by the en- 
couragement to intransigence that they receive from those 
British official representatives of whom they naturally see 


_ mast. This is not the policy of His Majesty’s Government— 


or, if it is, it ought not to be. 


* * 


Retreat and Counter -Stroke 


The Russian front has now assumed a very odd shape 
indeed. In the south the Germans are still holding out in 
the Crimea and on the eastern bank of the Dnieper. Inside 
the bend of the river the fierce battle for Krivoi-Rog is still 
undecided, though a Russian advance from the north is 
now reported. If it is true that the Russians have thrown 
thirty infantry divisions and five tank divisions into the 
narrow corridor between Krivoi-Rog and Nikopol, then 
this battle, which has now lasted nearly a month, will prove 
one of the most tremendous and destructive operations of 
the war. Farther to the north, the huge: Kiev salient is now 
being extended and widened. The Russian jump from Kicv 
to Zhitomir was accomplished in less than a week; and 
there the Russians now stand half-way between Kiev and 
the old frontier. But the extension of the Kiev salient has 
given an opportunity to the Germans to launch the long- 
threatened and long-delayed counter-stroke. This has now 
been delivered in the region between Fastov and Zhitomir 
on the southern flank of the salient. The Russians have, in 
the meantime, extended the northern flank towards Korgsten; 
but the centre of gravity has now clearly shifted to the 
south of the salient. The cutting of the railway west of 
Gomel seems to foreshadow an early evacuation of that town, 
which is the Germans’ last important strongpoint in front 
of the Pripet marshes. A revival of fighting is also reported 
from the Smolensk-Minsk road, where the Russians are 
pressing towards Orsha. Meanwhile German preparations for 
an even deeper retreat are reported from the Baltic countries 
and from eastern Poland. But whether or not such a retreat 
will become an immediate necessity may well depend on the 
result of the counter-attack in progress to the south of Kiev, 
which may even aim at the recapture of the Ukrainian capital. 


* * * 


History of Liberty ? 
The declaration of the Three Power Conference on the 


restoration of Italian democracy has had a very strange . 


sequel in Italy itself. Victor Emmanuel has for the time being 
saved his throne ; and Marshal Badoglio remains in office, 


‘without having brought in any representatives of the six 


parties with whom he had been negotiating. All the political 
parties, which now seem to enjoy relative freedom of organi- 
sation and printed opinion, have refused to serve under the 
old King, though it is not quite clear to what extent this 
refusal is based on opposition to the dynasty or merely 
springs from an aversion from Victor Emmanuel and the 
Crown Prince. Possibly the more radical sections of the 
Italian people in the north would now support a purely 
republican programme; and Mussolini, when he launched his 
Republican Fascist party, probably hoped to exploit anti- 
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monarchist feelings. In southern Italy, with its predomi- 
nantly agrarian and conservative population, the anti-monar- 
chist trend is probably almost absent; and this has obviously 
helped Victor Emmanuel to reassert himself. Neither Count 
Sforza nor Benedetto Croce, with whom Badoglio negotiated, 
is a republican. They have asked for the abdication of the 
King in favour of his grandson and the establishment of a 
Regency. Marshal Badoglio, in his statement on his new 
provisional Government, gave more than a hint that “mili- 
tary expediency ” has played some part in the postponement 
of the dynastic crisis; the present regime is meant to be 
“temporary ” as well as “expedient,” and the freeing of 
Rome is apparently to be the deadline for a more democratic 
change. In the meantime, Marshal Badoglio has dropped 
General Roatta and is about to dismiss General Ambrosio, 
both Generals being listed as war criminals by the Jugoslav: 
Government. But the Marshal has been unable to fill the 
posts in his Government with men of any political standing. 
All the Ministries will be temporarily directed by expert 


under-secretaries, presumably minor Vicars of Bray from . 


the civil service. The coalition of six parties in Naples has 
unanimously protested against this set-up ; and Benedetto 
Croce has issued a gloomy warning about the danger of a 
new Fascist era. The old philosopher to whom so many 
anti-Fascists looked for guidance under Mussolini and after 
his downfall, is now left to wonder whether the new chap- 
ter in Italian history will really be “the history of liberty.” 


* * * 


Employment 


During the war all appointments in the professions, 
industry and commerce must be filled through the organ- 
isation of the Ministry of Labour. This is necessary to make 
war mobilisation assured and complete. But it is, for many 
posts of a personal cr specialised character, inconvenient and 
not very efficient from the employer’s standpoint ; and it is 
good news that the Appointments Department of the Ministry 
is not intended to be, after the war, a monopolistic agency. 
Mr Bevin, who made this announcernent last week, is very 
aware of the permanent need for his Ministry to find workers 
for all kinds of jobs and jobs for all kinds of workers ; and 
it is essential that the Ministry’s vacancy work should 
remain comprehensive and become more skilled: But, at the 


‘same time, employers and employees should be entirely 


free, if they can, to make their own arrangements. Much 
the most important need is that there should be jobs for all, 
and this is the Government’s, not Mr. Bevin’s, business. The 
‘aw is about to be extended to make all employers of serving 
men (why not women?) liable to take them back to their 
old posts on demobilisation. In fact, their old jobs will in 
many cases not exist, or have been filled in four or five years 
by several persons all now serving and entitled to be taken 


back. The post-war structure of industry and trade may be | 


very much altered ; and the crying requirement is not for 
legal compulsions to restore the old structure but for an 
effective and successful policy of full employment. 


& * * 


Work for the Disabled 


_ _ One of the most important points made by Mr Bevin 
in his Wigan speech last week-end was his statement. that 
the Government intend to introduce legislation during the 
coming session to make the employment of disabled persons 
compulsory. This question has beén given topicality by the 
return of the wounded prisoners from Germany, and the. 
urgent need to restore them to full physical and mental 
health, The shortage of personnel and equipment for this 
healing work presents an immediate difficulty, which 
will increase with the mounting casualties that must inevit- 
ably result from the development of the European offensive. 
In conditions of wartime full employment, of course, there 
should be little difficulty in absorbing the physically dis- 
abled, who can work on a part-time basis if they cannot do 
full-time work, or who can do light jobs which do not 
involve the use of their injured limb. But the definition of 
“light work” and the finding of suitable jobs for men 
injured in industry or the mines has always been one of the 
most thorny features of workmen’s compensation. More- 
Over, in peacetime, the employment of disabled men de- 
pends upon a high level of general employment ; when 
trade gets slack, a man whose capacity is impaired in one 
way or another is the first to be discharged. Mr Bevin’s hint 
may be taken as meaning that the Government is going to 
implement that part of the report of the Tomlinson Com- 
mittee on rehabilitation and resettlement, which makes pro- 












vision for the employment of disabled persons. As well as 
advocating improved and extended facilines for hospital and 
post-hospital treatment, inc!uding the equally necessary non- 
medical treatment, the Committee proposed that restrictions 
should be laid upon the engagement of non-disabled per- 
sons by an employer who is employing less than a prescribed 
percentage of registered disabled. Legislation on the lines 
of the Tomlinson Report would be an important measure 
of reform in a field which has been grossly neglected in the 
past. 









































* * * 








The Tuberculosis Scandal 








It is just over a year since the report of the Medical 
Research Council’s committee on tuberculosis in wartime 
was published. Its main recommendations—early diagnosis 
by mass radiography, prompter treatment by an extension 
of sanatorium accommodation and the completion of a cure 
by the grant of special allowances to encourage sufferers 
to be treated and to permit them to stay away from work 
until they are cured—were accepted by the Government, 
and it was thought that a campaign against TB was under 
way. Yet as soon as the scheme for granting allowances was 
put into force, it became apparent that the Ministry of 
Health was determined to be as cheeseparing as possible. 
Since the distinction between the curable case, which is 
eligible for an allowance, and the chronic case, which is. 
not, was pointed out in The Economist on August 21, 
1943, (page 233), a storm of protest has been made in press 
and in Parliament—most recently in a Commons debate last 
week—but the Ministry of Health’s only reply is that the 
scheme is only intended to enable persons to give up work 
temporarily for treatment, and cannot include those whom 
further treatment will not benefit. When it is pointed out that 
this places medical officers of health and others who 
administer the allowances in the invidious position of telling 

. a TB sufferer that he is ineligible for an allowance. because 
he is incurable, the Ministry of Health says. that such a 
person is always eligible for assistance from the local 
authority—which in most cases means the public assistance 
that, whether curable cases or: not, FB persons will go to 
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To present Users, and to all Executives interested 

in saving time and reducing the work of their | 

Accounts Department while completely eliminat- 

ing all risk of forgery on Cheques or Dividend . | 
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any lengths to avoid. In other words, quite apart from 
#he inhumanity involved in telling-a person that he is in- 

curable, the Ministry of Health is encouraging chronic cases 
to: find work even if they have positive sputum and are 
dikely to spread the disease among their fellow workers, and 
in the present state of the labour market they have no diffi- 
culty in doing so. The Ministry could be excused for 
whittling down the Medical Research Council’s other re- 
commendations—mass radiography and improved sanatorium 
facilities—because they are dependent on factors such as 
skilled staff which are at present very scarce. But there 
are no such limitations on the grant of finaricial allowances, 
and the Ministry has only itself to blame if the medical 
profession points to this blunder as an example of = 
anny happen unde: a state medical service. : 


« * * 
Civil Liberties 


One remark in Mr Churchill’s Mansion House speech, 
ten days ago, has strangely escaped notice. Pleading for 
all-out effort in the war, he belittled by way of example the 
undue attention paid, say, to the rights. and wrongs of pro- 
cedure in juvenile courts, Here the Prime Minister, demo-. 
crat and Parliamentarian by nature and life-long experi- 
etice, surely nodded. The distinguishing mark of free nations 
at war, despite the dire compulsions imposed by military 
and economic needs, is the constant care still taken for 
individual liberties. If it is necessary, for instance, that there 
should be a Regulation 18B ‘to hold suspects for security’s 
saké, it is no less necessary ‘that there should be constant 
and critical watch on its working. If it was needful, for 
safety and order in India, to imprison the Congress leaders 
without trial, it js imperative that the proceeding should be 
regarded as, at best, a necessary evil—and, perhaps, that 
it should now be asked whether the time for habeas corpus 
and open trial has not arrived. War blunts and destroys 
many standards, more no doubt than we yet realise, in the 


thick of it. It is the more important that, war or no war, the . 


ublic and, above all, Parliament—at question time and in 
Sebates on ‘the adjournment—should seize and take up every 
instance where the rights of citizens, of whatever age or 
sex, may have been offended. ‘It is part of the process of 
winning the war, with ail its hateful necessities, that the 
soul of democratic law and order should not be surrendered. 


* « x 
international Airways BS 
Mr Churchill and Mr Roosevelt — not long ago 
on the need for “freedom of the air,” the right of aircraft 
on through voyages to land gt any airport and cross any 
territory, but not to ply for hire within national frontiers. 
‘Lord Beaverbrook, whose new Mimisterial province appa- 
rently includes both civil aviation and, in’some aspects, 
lend-lease, obtained agreement at an undress Imperial Con- 
ference to a common regional policy for the Commonwealth 
Colonies ; and his next moves will be in Washington 
and Moscow, "where a decision whether the British nations 
are to be regarded for flying purposes as a unit or a con- 
gerie of. nations is a most urgent preliminary of inter- 
national accord. There is much more than politics in the 
translation of “freedom of the air” into legally and tech- 
nically acceptable terms in the languages of all the flying 
nations. The Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chat- 
ham House, has done good service by putting out a book 
(International Air Transport.. By Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne 
Mance and J. E. Wheeler, Oxford: University Press, 117 
pages, 78. 6d.) which lists the problems to be solved and 
sets out the background of facts. There is need, first, for a 
new world-wide convention on ptinciples and technical regu- 
lations ; for comprehehsive international machinery to apply 
the convention ; for agreed definitions of freedom of pas- 
sage, prohibited areas, airworthiness, competence in per- 
sonnel, standards of ground. organisation and traffic rules ; 
for agreed judgments. on the law of liability for accident 
and damage; and for common standards’ of customs 
enforcement. The biggest and most important chapter in 
the book records the. international and regional services 
aperating before the war and compares State expenditures 
and subsidies—which shows the payments of the United 
States, including its heavy home transport by air, three to 
five times above those of the United. Kingdom, with Italy 
surprisingly high and Holland-s ‘surprisingly low, The book’s 
conclusion—mostly its purpose is purely expository—is un- 
exceptionable: that the future of world civil aviation 
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depends, first, upon military decisions, and, secondly, upon 
the degree of international political agreement that can be 
achieved. 


*x * * 
Inland Transport — 


Neither Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, in 
his speech on the future of transport in the House of Lords 
on October 27th, nor Mr Philip Noel-Baker, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry, in his address before the Insti- 
tute of Transport on November 12th, was able to provide 
much of an outline of post-war policy. Lord Leathers cor- 
rectly stated the aim of policy—that is, the provision of a 
transport system that will give “the best possible service 
for the least real cost to the community as a whole.” But 
there are a number of recurrent phrases about the need for 
“co-ordination ” in both speeches which suggest at least a 
drift of opinion away from competition, and in favour of 


. treating rail, road and water transport facilities as a pool 


of carrying capacity to be utilised to the best advantage. 
Lord Leathers significantly welcomed the organisation of 
the scattered units of commercial road transport into 
national associations, an essential condition of co-ordina- 
tion, and Mr Noel-Baker emphasised the need for finding 
some means of avoiding “unnecessary duplications” of 
transport facilities. These phrases are not new; what is 
interesting is their repetition in recent Ministerial pro- 
nouncements. But they do not amount to a policy. An effi- 
cient transport system is of tremendous importance to Great 
Britain, as a means of making the best of its compactness 
and short distances, one of its greatest natural advantages. 
Future policy cannot be Shaped hastily, partly because the 
importance of transport is matched by its technical, finan- 
cial and administrative complexity, and there is everything 
to be said for the fullest possible debate before decisions 
are taken. But public debate—as was revealed again by the 
speeches in the House of Lords on October 27th—has not 


yet come to grips with the real issue, which is the need for ' 


translating into practice the aim expressed by Lord Leathers. 
There is an urgent need for a definite lead from the Govern- 
ment, for if co-ordination came to mean nothing more than 
an integrated rate structure, designed to ensure a profit, 


however reasonable, on the capital invested in transport, . 


the aim could not be achieved. The solution to the problem, 
as to many other industrial problems, is to be found in the 
technical approach, based on a careful analysis of the com- 
parative facilities and costs of the various means of trans- 
port. Unfortunately, the necessary data, expertly analysed, are 
not yet available to the public. It may well be, however, that 
they would suggest, as a broad technical solution, the 
organisation of transport on a functional basis, with the 
administrative separation of long-distance from local trans- 
port, whereby long-distance traffic would be carried chiefly 
by rail and slow-moving traffic by water, and ldcal traffic 
mainly, though not exclusively, by road. The implications, 
far-reaching in their financial and administrative aspects, 
must be thought out without delay. 


* ° * * 


The Balkan Maze 


Conflicting claims of guerilla fighting and larger scale 
military activities come from various parts of the Balkan 
peninsula. Political intrigue and military matters are hope- 


‘lessly entangled and there is a lack of reliable news. Shortly 


before Mussolini’s fall, guerillas in the central and northern 
parts of the Balkans had been forced into inactivity, whereas 
in Greece fighting had flared up again. The surrender of the 
Italian army to the Allies changed the situation. Guerilla 
groups came into possession of Italian equipment, weapons 
and munitions. The districts of Gorizia, Trieste, Fiume- 
Susak and the province of Ljubljana were left temporarily 
without any controlling administration. Large towns were 
occupied by guerilla bands. Then specialised German detach- 
ments started a series of campaigns which have so far secured 
the reconquest of the entire Dalmatian coast as well as some 
of the important islands. In the north, fighting is reported 
to have shifted to districts near the Hungarian, and even 
the Roumanian, border. Another scene of activity is eastern 
Bosnia. In Greece rival factions among the guerillas, in 

possession of large parts of the country, are sometimes 
actively fighting each other. The Germans have been forced 
to divert considerable numbers of troops to the Balkans;. but 
most of them have moved to the south, presumably to take up 
defensive positions against invasion and to attempt the re- 
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conquest of the Aegean islands. Only small German detach- 
ments have been left in the north to deal with the guerillas, 
and most of the latter have fallen back into the mountains, 
where they constitute a potential threat to the German 
forces. The guerillas are doubly at a disadvantage. First, 
there is their traditional political internecine strife ; and, 
secondly, they are opposed by regular units of the German 
army which also control the military detachments of the 
Croat Ustasha. In Macedonia units of the regular Bulgarian 
army are being used against the guerillas; and in Serbia 
proper General Neditch is in command of the so-called 
Serbian Security Service and the police, subject to the 
control of the German military commander. 





x 


It seems certain the Germans have no intention of with- 
drawing from the southern Balkans. Greater Bulgaria is 
obviously the main buttress of the German political system 
in the Balkans. “ Independent ” Croatia, which has been 
given the Dalmatian coast, comes second in importance, 
and Serbia under General Neditch third. In Greece the 
Germans seem to be content to use the differences between 
rival political and guerilla groups to their own advantage. 
The idea of a Balkan ‘entente sponsored by Germany appears 
most unlikely, for the Germans are in fact more interested 
in exploiting traditional rivalries between the small Balkan 
countries, Complete pacification of the Balkans, or even an 
effective military occupation of all parts of the Balkans, ‘is 
impossible. Th2 main German objective is to secure rail and 
road communications, tooccupy the majore strategical posi- 
tions and to operate a network of aerodromes. The extension 
of railways and roads has been vigorously carried out, par- 
ticularly in Bulgaria and Roumania. Work on fortifications, 
which reached a peak last spring, has been resumed with 
even greater vigour since the fall of Mussolini. The Balkans 
are vital for Germany’s defence and their policy shows 
that the Germans intend to maintain their hold. - 
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The South and the World 


Shorter Notes 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester will sees 
Lord Gowrie: as: Governor-General of: the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Lord Gowrie’s' term of office has been furthet 
extended for. six months from January 22, 1944. This will 
cover the period before Princess Elizabeth, in. whose 
minority. the Duke would have acted as Regent, reaches her 
eighteenth birthday and could exercise 'the full functions of a 
sovereign or, under the new Regency Act, become a 
Counsellor of State in the event of the King’s illness of 
absence from the United Kingdom. , 

* 


The Caiedian: Legation in ‘Washington has been raised 
to the rank of an embassy—another sign of Canada’s Great 
Power status. The United States Legation in Ottawa will 
similarly become an embassy. 

oe 


. The following table gives the number. of civilian. casualties 
in ; anne since: Septemier, 1939 :— ; 
; Injured and Total 
_ Detained in Serious 
’ Killed . Hospital Casualties © 
Sept., '1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 * * 1,980 > 3,474 © 











‘Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22:282: —-28'522 50,804 
Total; 19423: wo... e520 20,863" 21,839 =~. 42,702 
Total; 1942....... peslett 3,221 . . 4,149 . * 7,370 
1943 :-— , = : } 
January-June..is..) 1,830 + 2,515 4,345" 
Faby: cdcecees ges ++. 1 GT -. 210 . 39 
Po) 108 . 164 — 272 - 
eptember, .ccesegee,i ., 5, ,;:,- DD. .- 16 
October ...2. 2... aoa ae 
Totals to date... 50,088 _ 59,673 109,761 


Of. those. killed in Chinn $3.9 were: rae - were women, 
and 17 were ate undes 16. , 
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(From a Correspondent | in) Virginia) © 


Richmond, October 18th 


T= Southern section of the United States, i.e., that 
region which constituted the Confederacy in the sixties: 
of the last century, is the most interventionist, and least 
isolationist, part of America. In the debates leading to the 
establishment of:an international organisation after this war, 
the South can probably be counted on to give enthusiastic 
support to anything which promises a close working arrange- 
ment between this and other nations, and particularly be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

The South’s Anglo-Saxon background is one of the chief 
reasons for its strong opposition to isolationism. Except in 
Louisiana, which is predominantly French in its origins, 
and in all the states touching the Gulf of Mexico, where 
faint Spanish overtones are discernible, the South is settled 
by people of English, Scottish and Scottish-Irish blood. 
It has no large blocs of Germans, Italians or Irish. Thus 
there is not only the tie of blood between its citizens and 
those of England and Scotland, but there are at the same 
time no large groups such as have formed pro-Axis or 
anti-British nuclei elsewhere. Other reasons enter into 


‘the South’s general attitude, such as the sympathy which 


many influential Englishmen showed for it during the 
Civil War of 1861-65, and the dependence of its cotton and 
tobacco farmers upon foreign markets, particularly British 
markets, in normal times. There is also the South’s martial 
tradition (most of its great heroes, such as Washington 
and Lee, were soldiers). 

The Gallup poll, and various other polls taken in this 
country since the Munich crisis of 1938, have shown the 






belt of. territory which stretches from Nirginia on ‘i north- 
east to Texas on the southwest to have been the least neutral 
of all in its attitude, and the most anxious to take steps 
which might lead; to American belligerence. Before Peart 
Harbour, the percentage of volunteers from the South fo 
the army and navy was the highest in the Union, For some 
reason, that leadership was not maintained . after, the Japs 
struck, late in 1941, although Southerners have been con-' 
spicuous for their fighting qualities on-all the battlefronts. . 


. The celebrated Virginia Military Institute, alma mater of 


“ Stonewall ” Jackson, has supplied an extraordinary, number 
of high ranking officers to both major .branches of the 
service, notably General George C. Marshall, who was 
graduated from the VMI, and not from. the United States . 
Military.Academy at West Point. ; 
One of the chief obstacles to the ‘establishment of a 
decent .world after the war is likely to be high tariff 
sentiment in the United States’ and’ elsewhere. ; Manu- 
facturing and other interests which have had “ protection” 
in the past are apt to be most reluctant to abandon that 
protection in the future. The South always has been one 
of the low tariff areas of the, United States, The tariff was 
regarded more than a century ago, as “utterly destructive” 
of the South’s interests, and it is so regarded today. This 
is realised generally by the Southern people, although there 
are industrialists who feel otherwise. Secretary .of State 
Cordell Hull, who comes from the Southern state of. Ten- 
nessee, has impressed the citizens of the region ‘with the 
primary importance of freer. international trade, atid th 
have acquired that realisation from other sources, as we 
A Gallup poll. in 1938 showed the peer ” the ‘South to 


: 
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be 92 per cent favourable to the principle underlying Secre- 
tary Hull’s reciprocal trade agreement programme. 


Cotton and Tobacco 


Southern manufactures, which are considerable, are less 
dependent upon foreign markets than Southern agriculture, 
but processors of the former Confederacy’s huge crops of 
cotton and tobacco are important in the industry of the 
area. Immediately prior to the present wat, the region was 
exporting from 50 to 60 per cent of its cotton, and 40 per 
cent of its tobacco. The producers of these stap!es hope to 
regain, and to expand, their export markets when peace 
returns, The tariff has always forced the predominantly agri- 
cultural South to buy in a protected domestic market, while 
selling. most of its products in an unprotected foreign 
market. Thus one of the most important factors of all in 
building up isolationist sentiment—a desire to retain the 
tariff—is much weaker in the Southern states than elsewhere. 

There are still other reasons, in addition to those men- 
tioned, why the South, which has not favoured some of 
President Roosevelt’s more advanced domestic measures, 
has been a bulwark of the Administration’s foreign policy, 
not only since war was declared on the Axis, but before. 
Lend-Lease would have been beaten in Congress had it 
not enjoyed the overwhelming support of the Southern 
members, and extension of the draft, when its first year 
expired in August, 1941, slightly more than four months 
before Pearl Harbour, also would have failed, but for the 
South. As it was, the disbanding of the new American Army 
- im that grave crisis was avoided by only one vote in the 
‘House of Representatives. The réle which the Southern 
members played in saving the day may be seen in the fact 
that whereas representatives from twelve Southern states 
cast 102 votes in favour of extending the draft, and only 
six votes against it, the House delegations from eleven 
Middle ‘Western states voted 100 to 18 in the negative. 

Despite the foregoing, there are one or two factors in 
the Southern situation which tend to militate against its 
acceptance of internationalism. One is the region’s con- 
servatism and its consequent aversion to Communism. 
This creates something of a barrier in the way of a close 
tie-up with Soviet Russia. The other is the traditional 
Southern devotion to the doctrine of states’ rights (the 
issue that had much to do with bringing on the Civil War), 


Puerto Rico 
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a doctrine which probably implies a certain reluctance to 
see the country join a “ super-state.” But the feeling against 
Communism does not seem to have affected the attitude of 
the South as a whole in any important particulars, and the 
dogma of states’ rights is far from having the force that it 
once had in this section. 

In all candour, it must be said, however, that the South 
does not now, and probably will not, support the very 
advanced form of internationalism represented by Vice- 
President Henry Wallace. Mr Wallace, whose views on the 
domestic front are more left than those of Mr Roosevelt, 
is also ahead of the President in the foreign sphere. While 
he has been unjustly criticised and misrepresented, especially 
by conservatives and reactionaries, he is widely regarded, 
both in the South and elsewhere, as rather too visionary for 
the average American, certainly for the average Southerner. 
Political observers are practically unanimous in saying that 
Mr Wa'lace will be a political liability to Mr Roosevelt 
in the South if he is placed on the ticket with him again next 
year as vice-presidential nominee. 

But if the South is tending away from the views of 
Mr Wallace, and is moving in a more conservative direction 
so is Mr Roosevelt, whose ability to sense popular senti- 
ment is almost unparalleled. This would indicate that the 
country as a whole is moving rightward. However, such 
phenomena should not be taken as signifying that the Presi- 
dent or the country is preparing to jettison international 
collaboration after the war. On the contrary, Mr Roosevelt 
appears to be moving toward the right in order to increase 
his strength with the country, and particularly with the 
Senate, which muist ratify any treaty by a two-thirds vote. 

Certainly the South gives every indication of an intention 


' to support him, when the show-down comes—assuming that 


he will be in the White House for anether term. Should he 
be defeated, it will support his successor when and if the 
new President seeks to organise the world for peace. Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, the South stood by Woodrow 
Wilson almost solidly, when that Southern-born statesman 
sought to carry the United States into the League of Nations. 
Only five Southern senators voted against the covenant when 
American adherence was finally defeated in 1920. This 
correspondent can think of only two Southern senators who 
would be apt to cast negative votes if a similar issue were 
presented today. 


Development 


(From an American Correspondent) 


Washington, October 3rd 


| fpppenene to sapere home-rule for Puerto Rico, including a 
lL. popularly elected Governor, moved a step nearer the 
goal last week when President Roosevelt sent to Con- 
gress and made public a revised Organic Act, into the draft- 
ing of which a committee of four Americans and four 
Puerto Ricans put three weeks of labour last July. 

In Washington, thirty members of Congress, polled for 
comment by the United Press, declared the document a 
model.of progressive statesmanship,a Bill as forward-looking 
as any ever drafted for the welfare and political future of 
American territorial areas. They expressed the belief that 
Puerto Rico is thoroughly competent to exercise democratic 
processes of government. Sixty Congressmen polled by 
the Associated Press expressed similar sentiments. While 
early reports from Puerto Rico described the population as 
generally jubilant, it is still too early to ascertain the precise 
degree of enthusiasm in each of the various political parties 
of the island. 

‘Preliminary estimates, both in Washington and Puerto 
Rico, indicate that the Bill can be interpreted by each of 
the respective groups of those who support a “logical 
political future” of the island, as a clear interim step to- 
wards statehood . . . towards a commonwealth . . . towards 
independence, or towards any intermediate shade of status. 
Even Senator Millard Tydings, father of the Independence 
Bill which would give the Filipinos complete freedom on 
July 4, 1946, and who in April prepared a somewhat similar 
Independence Bill for Puerto Rico, is surprisingly acqui- 
escent: He assured the press that the present Bill in no way 
interferes with his independence plans—that it is, in fact, 
a'‘logical interim arrangement. 


His 3ill has the backing of a small, orderly, but aggressive 
group in Puerto Rico which is headed by the owner of several 
large hotels in San Juan and other lucrative business interests 
throughout the island; this “ independistra ® declares he 
will abolish income taxes and set labourers’ wages back to 
the scale prevalent in the “ good old days ” when he achieves 
his goal of independence for the Island. 

If enacted, the proposed Organic Act will establish a 
precedent by declaring it to “ be the intention of Congress 
that no further changes in the Organic Act shall be made 
except with the concurrence of the people of Puerto Rico or 
their duly elected representatives.” The Bill would create a 
Joint Advisory Council to “ study and report to the President 
and the Congress of the United States on necessary and 
desirable changes in this Act.” This Council wou'd be 
composed of the Secretary of the Interior, as chairman, the 
Governor of Puerto Rico (who would be elected by the 
islanders) and the Commissioner General (who would be 
appointed by the President to co-ordinate Federal activities 
in the island), all as ex-officio members ; in addition, there 
would be four persons appointed by the President, and five 
appoinied by the Governor to perform the actual, day-by- 
day labour. This body is instructed to “ study and report on 
proposals with respect to the basic relationships between 
the United States and Puerto Rico, which proposals shall, 
when and as approved by Congress, be submitted to the 
people of Puerto Rico for their decision.” 

__ If the section of the Bill creating the Joint Advisory Council 
is adopted by Congress without change, it will, in some 
measure, forecast the temper of the Washington legis'ative 
body with regard to future rehabilitation aid to the island, 
for it specifically instructs the Council to “ study and recom- 
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mend a comprehensive economic programme to be made 


operative over a period of years, the purpose of which shall 


be: the economic rehabilitation of the island.”. The Council 
would report from time to time, but not less frequently 
than once every two years, beginning on January 1, 1946. © 
So tight-lipped were the Puerto Rican and American 
drafters of the present Bill, and not until President Roose- 
velt’s announcement of its contents last week were any of 
its features known, with the single exception of the fact that 
the Governor would be elected by the islanders instead of 


appointed by the President as heretofore. On this latter 


point speculation has been rife in Puerto Rico for many 
months. The Latin blood of Spanish-Americans traditionally 
effervesces over political issues, and this will be the greatest 
issue-in the history of the island. There is probably not a man 
in the island who does not covet the distinction of being 
the first duly elected Governor of Puerto Rico. 


‘s Bread, Land and Liberty ”’ 


* In power at the present time is the Partido Popular Demo- 
cratico, whose wild-fire campaign slogan of “ Bread, Land 
and Liberty ” in 1940 upset the long-established political 
apple-cart and bounced them into office over the anguished 
and hind-sighted groans of their complacently confident 
opponents. Their campaign appeal was directed at the 
jibaros—the peons—whose political consciousness was 
limited to the fact that.on one day, every year in four, you 
received a fifty cent piece from your employer, in return for 
which you dropped into the ballot-box a ballot marked as 
your employer designated. Travelling through the mountains 
on horseback, Luis Munoz Marin, leader of the Populares, 
prevailed upon the “commonsense” of the jibaro. “ Bread 
for the whole year is better than fifty cents for a day,” he told 
them. In an island where bread, as well as land, is at a pre- 
mium, it was not surprising that the slogan of the Populares 
had some appeal. 

* Since their election, the Populares have promulgated an 
elaboration of a programme of development originally drawn 
up by a group of islanders at the time the New Deal was 
beginning operations in Washington. The Federal agency set 


‘up to administer the rehabilitation programme at that time 


was known as the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion ; and over a period of six years it expended around $70 
million in Federal funds on land resettlement, urban and 
rural housing, soil conservation, co-operative sugar centrals, 
health clinics and schools. When Congress discontinued the 
appropriations in 1941, the PRRA had done a good job. But 
it had merely scratched the surface. Only a long-range pro- 
gramme could cover the ground. 

Attacking a part of the rehabilitation problem directly at 
its roots, island leaders now are attempting to get some land 
into the hands of the jibaros. The law limiting the corporate 
holdings of agricultural properties in the island to 500 acres, 
that was placed by the Congress in Puerto Rico’s first Organic 
Act of 1900, and reaffirmed as a policy of Congress in 1917 
by its inclusion in the revised Organic Act, has been totally 
disregarded by both continental American and Puerto Rican 
corporations. Until some redistribution of land is accom- 
plished, the earnings of the land, now mainly in the hands 
of the larger sugar companies, will continue to flow out of 
the island. To support the programme of land acquisition, 
its advocates have the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States which in 1940 upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the 500-acre law. 

Implementation of the law has moved forward since April, 
1941, when the Legislature of Puerto Rico established a Land 
Authority, “to promote the welfare of the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico through the financial. stability, social justice and 
economic freedom of the farmers, labourers and inhabitants in 
general of the rural districts of Puerto Rico, by providing an 
improved distribution of agricultural wealth. . . .” Negoti- 
ations are now in progress for the purchase by. the Puerto 
Rican Government of the land-holdings of one of the largest 
and most successful American sugar. companies. The com- 
pany will probably continue to operate the grinding mill, but 
the land will be parcelled out, as some land in other parts of 
the island has already been, to small farmers. 

Many Caribbean areas to-day are attempting to solve their 
land problems, each in a different way. Puerto Rico has 
adopted a system of proportional-profit farms. Under this 
system, the Land Authority leases lands in parcels of from 
100 to §00 acres to farmers, agronom\sts or other persons with 
experience in agricultural management who meet cestain rigid 
qualifications. Under a contract with the Authority, which 
fixes conditions, the lessee cedes parcels of from one to three 
acres to each of the families of the labourers residing on the 
farm, without payment. On its small parcel, each family is 
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‘ as 
expected to produce for ‘subsistence. Labourers residing on 
any given farm are free to work or not work on that particular 
farm. But, realising that only large-scale farming operations 
can be thoroughly successful in this day of mechanised opera- 
tions, the Land Authority requires that a certain portion of 
the farm be worked as a whole. For that job the labourers 
who work on that farm receive daily wages and, on a specified 
date each year, a part of the net profits in proportion to the 
days they have worked. The lessee himself receives from 5 to 
15 per cent of the net profits. 

Yet, even if all of the land were divided among the people, 
there still would not be enough for subsistence. For the island, 
100 miles long and 35 miles. wide, already accommodates 
2,000,000 inhabitants and has an abnormally high birth rate. 
It is one of the most densely populated agricultural ‘areas in 
the world, with about 530 persons to the square mile. 

To offset the agricultural restrictions which these condi- 
tions impose, Puerto Rico to-day has embarked upon a planned 
programme of industrial development. Toward this end, the 
Puerto Rico Development Company was established by 
Legislative Act .of May, 1942, carrying an appro- 
priation of $500,000. The company may issue up to 
$5,000,000 in bonds, and its purpose is the development of 
industries through its own or private capital, or through a 
combination of both. The Development Company is now 
successfully engaged in the operation of a cement plant. It 
has a bottle factory under construction which is expected to 
go into production in December, turning out rum containers 
and other glassware, not only for Puerto Rico, but probably 
for nearby islands, Products from bamboo, clays, sugar-cane’ 
fibres, coconuts, fish, all are in various stages of development, 

and many more are in blueprint form. High on the list for 
jaune is “synthetic beefsteak,” or food yeast, to supple- 
ment the protein deficiency in the diet of the islanders. Ten. 
young Puerto Rican scientists have been awarded fellowships: 
by the’ Development Company, after competitive examina- 
tions, and are now in the States learning, by working, the 
technical skills needed in their island. Another group of 
twelve young technicians has been sent. by the company to 
Louisville, Kentucky, to learn the process for producing food 
yeast at the Seagram ‘plant: 


American Notes’ 


Coal and the Little Steel Siecunte 


Statements on the coal contract between. Mr ‘Ickes and 
the United Mine. Workers have been issued both by the 
public members and. the industry. members of the War 
Labour Board. The public.members are at. pains. to insist 
that the award is within. the limits of the “little steel ” 
formula, because the increased earnings will then “ all be in 
payment for increased production of coal.” Technically this 
may be. correct, although it is hard.to see how payment for 
travel-time from mine-head to the face, which apparently 
is included in the award, can be justified on this score. 
It. is, ‘moreover, open to question whether increased pro- 
duction will in fact, balance the increased e s. Last 
summer the Board flatly refused to consider portal-to-portal 
pay on the grounds that it was inflationary. The operators 
seem likely to secure an increase in the price of coal. From 
a wider point of view the increased earnings cannot but be 
inflationary. No increase in coal production will enlarge 
the supply of civilian goods on which the increased “ take- 
home ” pay is to be spent ; the only justification for juggling 
with the terms of the award to make it fit the formula lies 
in heading off new wage demands. In this the Board has 


‘plainly failed. The public members admit that,. owing. 


to the complexities of the award, many people have been 
rightly or wrongly led to believe that the wage stabilisation 
line has been breached. The wish may have been father 
to the thought in some cases, for if the line’ is breached 
at one point, the case for all controls is correspondingly 
weakened. But the fact remains that the. damage is done. 


‘The WLB will have a more sympathetic audience for its 


bitter, if implied, criticism of the Administration for deal- 
ing with the strikers before they returned to work, and for 
its suggestion that the events of the last weeks may require 
further legislative action unless labour, and -in particular, 
the Mine Workers, show that they: are willing to abide by 
the no-strike pledge. The industry members were even more 
vigorous than the public members in urging Congress to 
put more teeth into the anti-strike laws. The pattern con- 
tinues to repeat itself. Congress will not be slow to act 35 
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and Mr Lewis will have fastened yet another set of shackles 
on his fellow labour unions. Meanwhile the open breach 
between the WLB and the Stabilisation Authorities on the 
one hand, and the Ickes “ appeasement policy ” on the other, 
remains unhealed and unedifying. It is responsible for a 
revolt on the part of the railroad non-operating unions, 
which have challenged the. Stabilisation Director’s authority 
to veto wage increases and have asked for a Congressional 
resolution to make their increase effective. 


‘* * ® 


A Drop in the Bucket 


The House Ways and Means Committee has completed 
its major operation in the Treasury tax proposals. What is 
left is an increase in revenue amounting to $2 billion, in- 
stead of the $10} billion requested by the Treasury. The 
main sources of new revenue are an increase from 90 per 
cent to 95 per cent in the corporations’ excess profits tax, 
designed to bring in $616 million more, moderate increases 
in income-taxes for those already paying them, and increases 
in excise, transportation, and other similar taxes. The B.ll 
will be taken up by the House on November 22nd, the 
Senate hearings will start when the measure has passed 
the House. The only strong disagreement between the two 
is. likely to be over the increase in the excess profits levy, 
which is opposed in the Senate. If the Treasury could be 
criticised for not seeking out the sources of increased war- 
_ time incomes in the lower income brackets, Congress is 

even more to blame for hardly seeking out new revenues 

at all. This is ominously like a sit-down strike. The only 

subject which stirred up real interest in the committee was 

an attempt to limit the practice of “ re-negotiating ” war 

contracts, by which excessive profits are recaptured for the 

Treasury—and this seems somewhat out of place in a 
revenue Bill. : 
* * * 


Reverse Lend-Lease 


Publicity for Reverse Lend-Lease on the scale secured 
last week by ‘the President’s Message and the British White 
Paper was sorely needed. A recent Gallup poll showed that 
two-thirds of those questioned did not believe that Great 
Britain furnished any aid to the United States under Lend- 
Lease and that nine out of ten were ignorant of the basic 
principles of Lend-Lease. Ignorance of this magnitude is 
not to be dispelled overnight, but in view of the immense 
amount of space devoted to the subject in small-town papers 
as well as the great metropolitan dailies, there is no longer 
any need for those who wish enlightenment to remain 
ignorant, The great advantage of giving totals which for 
the first time were susceptible of some comparison was to 
secure attention which could no longer be gained by mere 
listing of categories of aid. Certain disadvantages cannot be 
dissociated with this departure. They were both illustrated 
in the comments, despite their mainly favourable nature. 
One was the tendency to concentrate on the figures without 
giving equal weight to the reservations as to their incom- 
pleteness or the accompanying interpretation. “ Britain gives 
billion compared to U.S. 14 billion” was one misleading 
headline ; others concentrated on the ratio of one to five. 
The other danger is that of concentration on the balance 
between the United States and Great Britain, without equal 
attention to British contributions elsewhere. The Senate 
investigation will no doubt spur the demand for exact ac- 
counts. In many quarters there has been a keen appreciation 
of the undesirability, and the impracticab‘lity of dollar 
measures, and the totting up of a final debt. But it would be 
dangerous to count too heavily on th’s, at least as yet, or to 
imagine that the pleas of blood and toil will completely dispel 
the belief in the existence of a debt. 


* « * 


Hey Diddle Dilling 


The customary decorum of English Speaking Union 
meetings was rudely shaken last month. A Chicago gathering, 
at which Mr John Cowles, the newspaper publisher and 
formerly of the OWI, and Mr Graham: Hutton, of the 
British Information Services and formerly of The Economist, 
were scheduled to speak on Lend-Lease, received rough 
handling from Mrs Elizabeth Dilling and some of her 
cohorts. Mrs Dilling, of “Red Network” fame, one of the 
more notorious small-time pseudo-Fascist leaders, who is 
out on bail, and naturally anxious to put every moment to 
good use, invaded the meeting with the purpose of breaking 
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it up by the judicious use of booing, heckling, and “ fixed ” 
questions. With additional police protection, the speeches 
succeeded in being delivered, and interference never became 
real disordet, but solid citizens had their faith in: Chicago’s 
civic discipline undermined. The Sun next day had no 
hesitation in placing Mrs Dilling and her hard-faced ladies 
only second to the Axis in the list of America’s enemies ; 
and attacked the Chicago Tribune as primarily responsible 
for creating an atmosphere attractive to these gangs. There 
seems to be no doubt that Chicago is the new wartime head- 
quarters for many of the groups, like the Christian Front, 
the Silver Shirts, and We, the Mothers, who have found 
themselves being frozen out elsewhere. Mrs Dilling’s “ Red 
Network,” published in the early thirties, purported to find 


_in lists of liberals, democrats, and radicals of all descriptions, 


evidence of a deep-laid Soviet plot to conquer the United 
States from within. Time passes on; and to-day a more 
useful study might be made of Chicago’s flourishing Black 
Network, which is anti-British, but is more dangerous for 
its exploitation of war-time strains and racial tensions. 


* * * 
Gogo and Gopo 


The appointment of Mr Bernard Baruch as head of a 
new unit in the Office of War Mobilisation to deal with war * 
and post-war problems of adjustment was announced this 


.week, It will be his job to develop unified policies for the 


various war agencies. The first problems will, of course, 
deal with current adjustments demanded by changes in 
strategy and conditions on the home front. But Mr Baruch’s 
appointment is being welcomed chiefly on the ground that 
it is an assurance that the liquidation of the Government 
stake in industry will be carried out with dispatch and 
method. This stake is enormous by any standard. Govern- 
ment ownership of war-built plant has exceeded a total of 
$15 billion compared with private financing of just over 
$4 billion. Government-owned plarits are distributed among 
industries producing aircraft ($3 billion), ships ($2 bil- 
lion), explosives ($2.9 billion), iron and steel products ($1.2 


- billion), non-ferrous metals ($1.1 billion), chemicals ($1.3 


billion), and a number of others. At the end of the war 
the Government will own nearly 100 per cent of the 
country’s capacity of synthetic rubber, 93 per cent of mag- 
nesium capacity, 50 per cent of aluminium, 50 per cent of 
machine tools, and 90 per cent of aircraft capacity. Some 
of these plants are both Government-owned and Govern- 
ment operated—GOGO in Army terminology ; others are 
Government owned and privately operated—consequently 
GOPO. Government productive facilities in some indus- 
tries and areas are so enormous that they could swamp 
privately-owned plant; and the anxieties of business 
as to the method of liquidation is correspondingly acute. 
In about 50 per cent of the Government-owned but 
privately-operated plans, the operator has an option to 
buy the plant at cost less depreciation or less rental 
income, whichever is greater. If building costs and other 
factors make purchase desirable, this will simplify Mr 
Baruch’s task, But he will still have to consider the disposal 
of .non-convertible war plants, the convertible plants which 
are not bought up, the disposal of Government supplies 
which range from beef and shoes to ships and bombers, 
and the liquidation of war contracts in such a fashion as 
to minimise unemployment. The precedent of the last war 
is one not to be followed. Although Government invest- 
ments then totalled only $500 million, the pressure for 
speedy liquidation was so great that much plant and equip- 
ment was sold for a song, and much was scrapped, a 
monstrous waste of resources. The Chamber of Commerce 
recently urged the highest possible realisation from the 
liquidation, combined with avoidance of disturbance to 
private enterprise. The reconciliation of the two, if “ realisa- 
tion” is to be taken in its larger sense of real advantage 
rather than merely purchase price, will be Mr Baruch’s 
main headache. 


Shorter Note 


Progress is being made in converting war contracts from 
a cost-plus-fixed fee basis to fixed price and employer incen- 
tive types. In 1940 Congress made illegal the old cost-plus- 
IO per cent contract of the last war, but experience proved 
that p rement agencies could not secure production with 
fixed-price contracts. With more production experience, 
contractors are now willing to return to a fixed-price basis. 
The advantages lie in keeping costs low and eliminating the 
possibility of hoarding labour at government expense. 
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Social Credit After Ahevhart 


‘(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


October 4th 


HEN the late Premier, William Aberhart, of Alberta 
died in May, he left an estate of $57,000. This would 
be a tidy sum for any Canadian prairies schoolteacher, such 
as Mr Aberhart was. Much of the estate, besides real 
property in Vancouver, was in cash. Most of the cash was 
in savings accounts in chartered banks. The man whose 
political career was founded on opposition to “money 
power ”and “high finance” had little use for bonds or 
stocks. A small proportion of his money was on deposit in 
the Alberta treasury branches, and it is evident that Mr 
Aberhart did not regard the treasury branch system, which 
his Government had established in 1938 as an “ interim 
programme ” of Social Credit, with his fullest confidence. 
Recently the Alberta Government, in which Ernest .C. 
Manning, protégé of Aberhart in politics and disciple in 
prophetic Bible interpretations, has succeeded to the 
premiership, undertook to reorganise the treasury branch 
system. No longer does anyone expect the treasury branches 
to flower into a unique and unorthodox Social Credit 
banking system in which the citizens of Alberta will obtain 
the dividends of $25 a month which Aberhart promised in 
1935. Opened originally to provide savings and deposit 
banking facilities for Albertans who did not trust the regular 
banks, the treasury branches were used also to provide a 
bonus on.consumption of Alberta-made goods. This bonus, 
amounting to five per cent, was payable on all funds used 
to purchase goods made in Alberta. This form of economic 
provincialism has now been abandoned, as a failure, and 
deposits will in future bear only two per cent interest, a 
rate comparable to savings bank interest of 14 per cent. 
The treasury branch system has incurred a deficit of 
$1,102,456 since it was established, and this sum may reach 
$2,000,000 next year. The system has handled only a negli- 
gible portion of the normal commercial and savings business 
of the people of Alberta. The reorganisation is designed, 
said Premier Manning, “so the entire overhead costs may 
be offset by investments and other earnings.” In other 
words, the Alberta “ bank ” system will make loans on mort- 


_ gages and other security, in order to earn the costs of 


operations. In circles where money was once regarded as 
emanating from the end of a fountain pen, this is a consider- 
able concession to orthodoxy. A surprising feature is that 
the Social Credit Government’s new lending business is 
conducted at the same or higher rates of interest than that 


of the established financial institutions, against which much . 


of Aberhart’s thunder was long .directed. The treasury 
branches have already made loans to farmers at six per cent, 
a figure once bitterly denounced by Aberhart and Manning 
as usury. 

As an economic theory, Social Credit is dead in Alberta, 
as dead as Aberhart. The new status of the treasury branch 
system shows that all thoughts of unorthodox financial 
experiment have disappeared. On the other hand, the 
Manning Government is now seeking to refund the pro- 
vincial debt. Not for the purpose of borrowing money for 
provincial purposes, but merely to restore the standing of 
private investments in Alberta, the Government entertains 
hopes of securing a refunding that will permit it to reinstate 
all defaulted maturities and reach a settlement on defaulted 
interest. Since April, 1936, when the Aberhart Government 
quarrelled with Ottawa and failed to obtain assistance in 
meeting a maturity, the accepted policy of Alberta has been 
to allow all maturities to fall into default despite its capacity 
to pay. On this score, defaults amount to $31,300,000 to-day. 
Since June, 1936, the Social Credit Government has refused 
to pay more than half the coupon rate of interest on its 
provincial bonds. On this score, the default in interest 
amounts to $22,000,000. As a result, Alberta has been paying 
an average rate of 2.44 per cent, chiefly because the Social 
Crediters regarded that rate as high enough. The province 
has enjoyed heavy yields in taxation, and has had an excel- 
lent cash position for several years. To refund, the Govern- 


ment offered to pay 33 per cent and clean up all defaults on 
that basis. The bondholders have asked for 4 per cent. 
Whether or not refunding can be arranged on the whole 
debt, which would include $120,000,000 in Alberta securities, 
is not known, but the Alberta Government has set this as 
one of its major objectives. ' 


A Dying Movement 


Politically, the Social Credit movement is dying out. 
There was a marked decline in the voting strength of the 
Aberhart movement between 1935, when Social Credit first 
swept into office, and 1940, when the Government was re- 
elected with decreased majority. Since then, two substantial 
opposition groups have made progress in ‘Alberta. The 
Independents, representing a right wing coalition of Liberals, 
Conservatives and others, are the formal opposition and 
have 19 seats in the legislature of 55, members. They offer 
the kind of government already operating in Manitoba and 
British Columbia, where coalitions are in office. The other 
opposition group, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion party, has only one seat in the legislature, but its claims 
to progress in attracting voters can hardly be denied. The 
CCF has recently risen to the position of a major force in 
Canadian politics, and its origins were laid in Alberta in 
1932. ; 

The Alberta Government, like the Federal Government 
and other provincial governments in Canada, is preparing 
its postwar plans. This year’s budget set aside $1,000,000 for 
postwar public works. This fund may be increased greatly 
before it is used. There is no strange or unique philosophy 
of finance in this type of postwar planning. When the war 
ends, there may come a rainy day in which roads must be 
constructed to provide employment and to promote, the 
economic development of Alberta. The provincial govern- 
ment will have money on hand for these purposes. Unlike 
the original theories of creating credit by writing entries in 
a ledger, the postwar funds of Alberta are coming out of 
tax money. As its people contemplate the future, there is 
little. left in Alberta but. the memory of Aberhart’s pro- 
phetic economics, in which the new age would be ushered 
in with free dividends, costless credit and permanent 
prosperity for all. 


Roumanian Anxieties 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] , 
November 9th 


A YEAR ago, Roumania was so far removed from the scene 
of actual fighting in Russia that the Government felt safe 
enough to turn its activities to the exploitation of reoccupied 
Bessarabia and the Russian Odessa district, renamed Trans- 
nistria and handed over by the Germans to Rouimanian 
administration. At present, Russian troops at Kiev are only 
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150 miles from the Bessarabian border and 200 miles from 
the 1940 frontier as the crow flies. From Kherson to Odessa 
it is 100 miles and to the mouth of the Danube 250 miles. 
The war has moved nearer to Roumania, and the new colony 
of Transnistria will probably soon be lost. The present 
Government must take into account the possibility that 
the Russisn armies may march through Bessarabia into 
Roumania proper, with its oil resources which are indis- 
pensable for Germany. 

The critical military and political situation coincides, para- 
doxically enough, with a considerable recovery in the 
economic situation because of the good grain harvest. 
Shortly before Mussolini’s fall, the Government made a 
show of an improvement in political and economic relations 
with Italy. Since Mussolini’s fall, however, there have been 
reports of peace feelers and of sabotage in war factories. 
The analogy between the internal situation in Roumania and 
in Italy is at first sight tempting and lends substance to 
these reports. There is a dictatorship, and there is a king 
who could form the centre of opposition—indeed, there have 
been many stories which pointed to differences between the 
king and Marshal Antonescu. There are, however, great 
differences, internally as well as externally. Economically as 
well as from a military point of view, Roumania is of greater 
importance to Germany than was Italy, whose loss was 
primarily one of political prestige. If Roumania were lost by 
a separate peace move or occupation by Russian troops, 
Germany would have to use every ounce of strength still 
left to recover the territory. The loss of Roumania would 
mean the loss of the Balkan countries and immediate danger 
to Hungary. 


Industrial Productic n 


During the course of the war, Roumania’s industry has 
been adapted step by step to some kind of war economy 
after the model of Germany’s totalitarian economy. The 
process is still not complete, and the general conditions in 
this peasant country, with few industrial centres, may 
prevent a fully functioning war economy from being estab- 
lished. As long as official policy was content with expropri- 
ating Jewish businesses, no actual advance in industrial 
activity could be reported, in spite of steadily growing 
German influence. Roumania’s industry is still dependent 
on foreign raw materials and machinery, which is particu- 
larly marked in the textile and iron and metal industries. 
During 1942, only 3,000 tons of cotton and 5,000 tons of 
cotton yarn were imported. The rubber industry, with an 
annual demand of 3,000 tons of rubber, is trying to build 
up, in collaboration with the German concern, Continentale 
Gummiwerke AG-Hanover, the production of rubber from 
the koksagys plant. This year, cultivation is reported to have 
yielded 27 tons, which is less than one per cent of the former 
demand. Before the war, the steel output was only about 
200,000 tons, which means that war production depends on 
imports from Germany. 

Last year, the manganese output reached 35,000 tons, 
which is below the pre-war figure of roughly 50,000 tons. 
The output of molybdenum ore was 10,849 tons, of copper 
ore 69,000 tons, of chromium ore 500 tons, and of iron 
ore 150,570 tons. The total output of coal amounted to 
roughly 2} million tons, of which 88 per cent was brown 
coal, and imports from Upper Silesia were necessary. Half 
of the coal output was used by the railways. The generation 
of electricity increased to 600 million kwh. and was pro- 
duced mainly by diesel engines. Solid fuel and the con- 
siderable resources of natural gas are used for replacing oil 
in factories and for heating buildings in towns. The control 
of the iron and steel industry, which began with the alloca- 
tion of castings, rolled material and iron sheets, has now 
been extended to all finished articles. The Central Depart- 
ment for the Iron Industry, established in March, 1941, 
also controls imports and exports. The Industrial Federa- 
tion stated that 70 to 80 per cent of the entire industrial 
output is for war purposes, and there is no doubt that the 
attempt to mechanise agriculture out of Roumania’s own 
production of machinery had to be postponed. 

Considerable efforts have been made to maintain the oil 
output, but new borings have only sufficed to prevent a 
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serious decline. The Ministry for Economic Affairs has now 
taken over full control of the entire oil industry for the 
duration of the war, and in July, nineteen leading oil 
concerns formed a working committee for increasing oil 
production. The vague reports on the actual output of oil 
suggest that the average daily output is at present slightly 
smaller than in 1942. 

The most serious problem of Roumania’s war economy 
is the control of prices. From the simple fixing of maximum 
prices, which were never effective, a General Commissariat 
for Price Control has emerged with district and local offices 
all over the country. Since August, 1939, the wholesale price 
index has increased by nearly: 400 per cent. The movement 
of retail prices is largely influenced by black market activities, 
and the general situation can be judged by the fact that 
textiles and clothing are considered luxuries. One of the 
main sources of state revenue is the income of the tobacco 
and salt monopolies. In 1942, the tobacco monopoly yielded 
18,700 million lei, against 8,700 million lei in 1941. The 
consumption of tobacco, however, increased only from 
11,667 tons to 12,929 tons. The price of tobacco has been 
raised several times. Although the price of wheat has been 
fixed at 260,000 lei per wagon (10 tons), the good harvest 
created the anomalous situation that peasants were forced 
to sell wheat below this price. The famous price scissors, 
that is, the difference between comparatively low agricultural 
prices and high prices for industrial articles, are open wider 
than ever before. 

The control and organisation of workers in industry is 
entirely modelled after German institutions. A “ Work 
Book,” which makes control easy, has been introduced just 
as in Germany. The new Munca si lumina organisation is 
the Roumanian counterpart of the German “ Strength 
through Joy.” It is said that 718 local groups have already 
been formed. There have been no strikes so far during 1943 
after they had been declared illegal in 1942. Direct German 
interests, already strong in agriculture and industry, have 
obviously been extended to cover the control of workers. 
The German Ambassador, von Killinger, recently decorated 
a number of workers and industrialists for outstanding 
work. The vital sections of Roumania’s economy are thus 
in German hands, and it seems that the control of the 
Roumanian Government by the Germans has been con- 
siderably tightened since the fall of Mussolini. 


West African Cocoa 
Problems 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


November 2nd 

THE West African cocoa trade has just entered its fifth war 
season. The 1943-44 main crop is now being gathered, and it 
is Officially estimated that the crop, though remaining well 
below the record figures of 1935 and 1936, will be equal to 
an average pre-war crop, that is, about 225,000 tons in the 
Gold Coast and slightly under 90,000 tons in Nigeria. These 
two countries are the world’s largest and third largest cocoa 
producing areas respectively, and in normal times used to 
supply together between one-half and three-fifths of the 
world’s supplies. As far as can be ascertained from the 
incomplete data of other cocoa producing regions, British 
West Africa has retained its relative position as a cocoa 
producer during the war, although its share in actual world 
sales may have declined somewhat. 

Yet the position of the West African cocoa trade in this 
war differs very much from its position in 1914-18. In 
1909-13, world production of cocoa (according to the 
League of Nations statistics) amounted on an average to 
no more than 232,000 metric tons, of which the whole 
African Continent supplied 81,300 tons, or less than one- 
third. The great bulk of the remainder used to come from 
Central and South America. During the last war the founda- 
tion was laid for the vast expansion in the African crop. 
which has since then determined the international cocoa 
position. At the outbreak of this war, world production o! 
cocoa beans amounted to roughly 700,000 tons, of which 
British West Africa, French West Africa and the Belgian 
Congo together supplied over two-thirds. The rise in African 
production had resulted in a big decline in world coco2 
prices. Accra (Gold Coast) cocoa, which had cost about 60s. 
per 50 kilos before the last war, fell to well below 3os., on 


the average, in the last years preceding this war. The lowe: 
prices greatly helped to expand the market for this valuable 


food product, and imports into the chief consuming countries 
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in the last pre-war years remained only slightly below 
current production. The war has, however, compietely dis- 
located the cocoa markets. It is true that the two leading 
consuming countries, the United States and Great Britain, 
have retained access to the producing areas, although the 
shipping shortage has at times seriously hampered their 
imports. But the European mainland, which before the war 
used to absorb over one-third of world shipments, was soon 
cut off, and the economic and financial position of African 
cocoa growers was seriously endangered. In the Gold Coast, 
cocoa used to account for over three-fifths of dll pre-war 
exports, in Nigeria its share was nearly one-fifth, in the Ivory 
Coast nearly one-half, and in the French Cameroons nearly 
two-fifths. 

The British Government, indeed, took immediate action 
on the outbreak of war. In the first war season, which began 
on October 1, 1939, the whole of the British West African 


cocoa trade was organised under the “ West African Cocoa, 


Scheme,” which was later extended to the rest of the African 
output. Under this scheme, the British Government, in 
co-operation with the local Governments, acquires the entire 
crop from the natives at fixed prices and sells the maximum 
possible quantities to the British Ministry of Food, the 
United States Government and some smaller Allied and 
neutral buyers. Originally controlled by the Ministry of 
Food, the scheme was taken over by the Colonial Office in 
the autumn of 1940. The Colonial Office acts through a 
special Government agency, formed in November, 1940, 
as the West African Cocoa Control Board and extended in 
June, 1942, into the West African Produce Control Board. 
In its trade transactions the Board has made regular use of 
“the normal trade channels.” 


Disappointing Results 


The experience of the West African cocoa control since 
the outbreak of war has not been encouraging, as the curtail- 
ment of the market and the shortage of shipping prevented 
regular sales. In the first war season, the Ministry of Food 
lost £263,000 on its transactions, although the buying price 
paid to the natives of the Gold Coast, 9s. per load of 60 lb. 
(equivalent to less than 25s. per 50 kilos c.i.f. UK ports), 
was not a high one. In the second war season, owing to a 
cut of 20 per cent in the buying price paid to the natives 
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and to large United States purchases, this loss was not only 
wiped out, .but, in addition, a surplus of £1,300,000 was 
achieved. As a result, the buying price for the third war 
season was raised to 8s. 6d. per load, but sales were subse- 
quently so disappointing that by the beginning of the 
1942-43 season the whole of the previous profit had been 
lost again. There are no details yet about the financial results 
in the season ended September 30, 1943, but the fact that 
buying prices paid by the Board to Gold Coast growers were 
reduced to 7s. 6d. per load in the 1942-43 season and to 7s. 
for the current season clearly shows that the Board must 
have accumulated a substantial debit balance. 

There was, of course, never any hope of selling the great 
bulk of the crop during the war, but the financial losses 
incurred under the scheme were not only due to the decline 
in sales but also to serious deterioration in quality and to 
the destruction of considerable quantities of cocoa in West 
Africa. In view of the inadequate storage installations and 
the absence of cocoa processing facilities in the African 
cocoa regions, some deterioration and destruction were 
inevitable. But it remains to be seen—if ever a full official 
account of the West African cocoa scheme is published, as 
it should be—whether serious attempts were made in 1940 
and 1941, when the Board had surplus funds and the 
possibility of obtaining supplies from the United States, to 
secure improved stores and processing facilities for the 
local production of cocoa butter, which would have reduced 
the losses of cocoa beans to a minimum. Brazil, the world’s 
second largest cocoa producer, has not suffered from 
problems of surplus comparable with those in West Africa, 
but it has taken active steps to do this, which are likely to 
prove a permanent gain to its cocoa trade. 

In the meantime, the interest in West African cocoa is 
beginning to shift to the post-war position. On the one hand, 
cocoa will play an important part both in relief work in 
liberated countries and in post-war nutrition generally. On 
the other, the reorganisation of the West African cocoa 
trade, proposed by the Royal Commission in 1938, will 
have to be tackled after the return to normal conditions. 
The post-war requirements for cocoa will be very large, and, 
with Brazilian stocks virtually exhausted through large ship- 
ments in the past twelve months to the United States, the 
great bulk of supplies must come from West Africa. It is 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion —as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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against colds for a period of 
3to4 months. There are no 
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thus of great importance that, according to official informa- 
tion, the West African cocoa shipping position has lately 
considerably improved ; this may allow the transport of 
greater quantities of cocoa beans to temperate zones, where 
the danger of loss through deterioration is far less than in 
the tropical producing regions. As all cocoa which can now 
be shipped will almost certainly find a ready market 
immediately after the war, shipments this season may help 
to restore the financial balance of the wartime West African 
cocoa scheme. The permanent reorganisation of the West 
African cocoa trade, which had become an important issue 
just before the war, does not appear to have attracted much 
attention since then. But interest in it is bound to revive, now 
that the British and local Governments have had practical 
experience in cocoa trading, and the question of securing 
direct African representation on any control scheme will 
be one of the chief issues to be decided. 


New Chilean Cabinet 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
September 20th 


Tue past few months have seen bitter struggles going on 
for party domination in Chile, and changes and rumours of 
changes in the Cabinet have been frequent. Ministers were 
often at loggerheads with the party chiefs, and a stage was 
reached when nothing could be arranged without the prior 
approval of the party in question. This was the more ap- 
parent within the Radical Party, which had several severe 
splits in its ranks on matters of policy and, on each occa- 
sion, its representatives in the Cabinet were called upon to 
resign. Next, the Socialist Party refused to co-operate in 
the government of the country, and a stage was reached on 
June 6th, on the eve of President Rios’ departure for the 
United States, when revolution or dictatorship by the 
military authorities seemed the only solution. 

The President took a strong hand, cancelled his journey 
at a moment’s notice, called on politicians to give up party 
struggles, and to unite for the nation’s good, promptly 
formed a non-party Cabinet of loyal friends, and placed the 
Ministries of Defence and Home Affairs in the hands of 
the chiefs of the Army and Navy respectively. At that time, 
His Excellency declared it was his main hope that he 
could soon return to a democratic system of government 
with the co-operation of the parties which had voted him 
to the Presidency. 

Since June 7th, a strong government on non-party lines 
has brought the country back to normal; bickerings have 
to all intents and purposes ceased; and the danger of a 
dictatorship has disappeared. The President’s firm action 
and admonitions have fallen on fertile ground, and he is to 
be congratulated on steering his way through difficult waters. 
His temporary Cabinet resigned recently, as soon as he 
considered that the way was clear to revert to party lines 
of Government. 

The new Ministry shows an important step away from 
the Popular Front Government of recent years, and has 
taken a very decided swing toward the centre. The Radical 
Party, which has the highest representation in Congress, 
and to which the President himself belongs, has the largest 
representation. The Democratic Party was offered a Cabinet 
post, but refused as it considered that its parliamentary 
representation warranted at least two Ministers. The swing 
towards the centre is shown by the inclusion of two mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party, whereas the remaining five port- 
folios are to be held by non-politicians. The portfolio of 
Minister of Defence has been given to the chief of the 
Army, a post he had held in the former Cabinet. The former 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Defence, Labour, and Health 
retain their portfolios in the new Cabinet. 

The following is the new constitution of the Cabinet: — 
Minister of :— 
_ Interior Don Osvaldo Hiriart, Radical Senator 

and Lawyer 
Foreign Affairs Don Joaquin Fernandez, non-party 
Treasury and Finance Don Arturo Matte, Liberal 
Defence Gen. Don Oscar Escudero, non-party 
Economy Don Fernando Moller, Radical 
Education Don Benjamin Claro, Radical 
Agriculture Don Alfonso Quintana, Radical, who 

held this post under the late 
President 
Public Works Don Abraham Alcaino, Radical 
Land and Colonization Don Osvaldo Vial, Liberal 
Don Mariano Bustos, non-party 
Don Oscar Gajardo 
Don Sotero del Rio, non-party 
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This new Ministry has the confidence of the country, especi- 
ally now that the Radical Party has settled its internal 
differences. 

The cohesion and discipline formerly shown by the 
powerful Socialist party has declined rapidly during the 
past few months, owing to internal differences and fighting 
for party leadership. Don Marmaduke Grove, for many 
years the recognised leader of the party, has been ousted 
and his place taken by Dr Salvador Allende. Grove main- 
tains the nominal leadership, but Allende is the executive 
leader. Despite these internal troubles, the party as a whole 
has only suffered temporarily in prestige. 

The new Minister of Finance has briefly summarised his 
ideas and policy. He aims to help and protect all workers, 
whether manual! labourers or otherwise. His main tendency 
is towards an economy controlled in an intelligent manner 
in order to benefit the great mass of the public. Owing 
to inadequate policies in the past, he is of the opinion 
that direct State intervention is very necessary, at least 
for a trial period, and asks for time in which to carry out 
his policy and for criticism to be reserved until the fruits of 
his labours can be seen. 


. Letter to the Editor 


Marine Insurance’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


S1r,—May I offer a belated reply to the article from a cor- 
respondent you published some time ago on marine in- 
surance? [August 2Ist, page 242]. The article was widely 
criticised as frivolous, one-sided and unfair, and the other 
side of the picture should be presented to your readers. 

The correspondent appeared to criticise the standardisation 
of war rates and marine surcharges, as contrary to the tradi- 
tion of the marine market, and emphasised the loss of indi- 
vidual judgment to which underwriters have in the past four 
years submitted ; but he did not explain (as he might have 
done) the reasons which led to this development, and I 
venture to summarise them :— 

On the outbreak of war Lloyd’s brokers lost immediately 
a large proportion of their male staffs—some of them as high 
a proportion as 70 per cent, and every month since war 
started fresh calls have been made on the firms’ personnel. 
The difficulties resulting from this drain of manpower need 
not be emphasised, and, even under normal market condi- 
tions, the obstacles in the way of keeping up an efficient 
service to the insuring public must have been grave. 

But the conditions were far from normal. In the first 
place, every voyage marine risks had a war risk attached 
to it, and, unless it was one insurable with the Government, 
the brokers’ normal duty to obtain thé right rate was 
doubled. He must be right on the marine and right also 
on the war. That was brokers’ difficulty number one. 

Secondly, it soon became apparent that the marine risk 
was much greater in war than it had been in peace, and that, 
unless underwriters were to lose heavily on their under- 
writing, marine rates would have to go up. Voyages were 
lengthened. The quality of available tonnage deteriorated. 
Delays in port increased. Supervision became less and less 
efficient. The old market rates must go up. Brokers’ difficulty 
number two. 

How was the rise to be effected? If times had been 
normal it would have been left to the traditional bargaining 
between broker and underwriter, and every broker would 
have had to see to it that his client got away with the lowest 
reasonable increase in rates. But with the staffs left to 
them many brokers could not have discharged this duty, 
and gross unfairness would have resulted between those 
firms which had lost a very high proportion of their men 


* and others more fortunately p!aced which had more of their 


old staff left to them. 

It was this consideration which led underwriters to draw 
up the scales of war rates and marine surcharges and agree 
between themselves that the scales shou!d be universally 
observed. The object was not to create a “planned 
organism ” but to avoid unfairness and a state of chaos 
which might have been not only disastrous for the marine 
insurance market but highly embarrassing for merchants 
all over the world.—Yours, etc., 

A MEMBER OF LLOYD’S. 

October 18, 1943. 
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Germany at War 


Finances and Prices 


Qeerrnr a note of anxiety has crept into Nazi 


speeches on the financial situation, and it has been 
admitted that the rate of increase in small savings was per~ 
ceptibly smaller during the fourth year of the war. Yet the 
commercial banks report a new accumulation of bank 
deposits as a result of greater financial liquidity. 

The following table, showing the two most important sets 
of figures for a general appraisal of the situation, reveals an 
astonishing position. 

(In 1,000 million Reichsmark) 
National Debt 


Short-term 
Debt as % 
of Total Notes in 

End of August Total Debt Circulation 
MEIN sol aici+ sieve sinieie's: . 37°43 32 +9 10 -01 
ESS SS eee 66 -30 46-7 13 -03 
MII e635 loin 4a 00s ar 111 -22 49 -3 16 -50 
Rr 167 -02 52 +6 21-81 
Be ove ase) oicictele 229 -86 55 °7 29 -03 


In four years of war the national debt has increased by 
600 per cent and the notes in circulation by 300 per cent. 
The annual rate of debt increase shows a considerable 
acceletation from Rm.28,870 million in the first year to 
Rm.62,840 million in the fourth. The really disturbing 
feature for the Nazi economists is the fact that the percentage 
of short-term loans has risen from 32.9 per cent in 1939-40 
to §5.7 per cent in 1942-43. Every device was used in 1942-43 


. to increase state revenue in order to keep down short-term 


borrowing. The most notable instance was the capitalisation 
of the house-rent tax which produced a sum of roughly 
Rm.8,000 million. Advance payments to manufacturers were 
stopped. But the great changes brought about by closing 
down civilian industry, the oscillations in production pro- 
grammes caused by the rigorous methods of Speer’s 
engineers, the transfer of factories and the liberal payment 
of compensation to bombed-out civilians and manufacturers 
increased state expenditure by leaps and bounds. 

It is estimated that, during the financial year 1942-43, 
Rm.110,000 million were available for spending, which was 
made up as follows: 





(Rm million) 
Ns ce ere eR Sa nee Seca 35,000 
Contributions to cost of occupation, tributes from 
Poland and the Protectorate, War contribution of 
German communes, etc. ......... 2c cece cceecces 21,000 
Capitalisation of house-rent tax ...............0-. 8,000 
NINN ahs. o/3 1 91015 casas Yom oiei0is 6»: <1 0301/6) 0.10.01; 8's 00-46 56,000 
110,000 


In the previous year the total available was estimated at 
roughly Rm.90,000 million. These are vague estimates pub- 
lished in German papers which contradict each other. 

The figures reveal further anxiety. Any further capitalisa- 
tion of, say, industrial levies or transfer of the capital of the 
social insurances to the Treasury will not yield what the 
house-rent tax did. The stop in advance payments for 
state orders has already run its course. The attempt must 
therefore be made to increase revenue by higher taxation. 
For more than eighteen months Dr Funk, Minister for 
Economic Affairs, has forecast that taxes would have to 
be increased. He is clearly troubled by the fact that borrow- 
ing provides at present more than half the total expenditure, 
in spite of heavy tributes and huge clearing debts piled up in 
occupied and satellite countries. 

There is, however, no possibility of increasing the wages 
tax, which, together with excessively high social contribu- 
tions and compulsory contributions to the winter help fund, 
has reached its limit. Foreign’ workers and the hundreds 
of thousands of women who are employed in Germany are 
paid wages below the tax limit. Any increase would at once 
narrow the margin available for savings, which has already 
become small. All current wages do is to provide for rations 
and leave a tiny margin for entertainments, second-hand 
goods and savings. During 1942 deposits in savings banks 
rose by Rm.15,000 million to Rm.50,000 million, which can 
hardly be repeated during 1943. “Iron savings” are rela- 
tively small ; about four million savers contribute a monthly 
average of from Rm.70 to 80 million, that is, less than 
Rm.1,000 million per annum. The main source of increases 
in small savings, the closing down of independent artisans 


and small shopkeepers, dried up at the end of the so-called 
total mobilisation. ' 


In agriculture and industry, too, taxation has also reached 
a limit. The situation is thus clear. The percentage of ex- 
penditure financed by borrowing, particularly short-term, 


‘is steadily growing. At the beginning of the war, or rather, 


at the beginning of the totalitarian economy, stable wages 
and prices seemed to be the solution of all economic 
problems. It is obviously felt now that this stability, although 
maintained for wages and some section of retail prices, 
has gone in the industrial sector of the economy. 


Contradictions 


The problem of the stability of prices and wages in a 
regimented economy can be illustrated by three figures. 
During the first four years of the war, three indices increased 
as follows: 


Percentage increase 


Wholesale price index ............. 8-6 
Cost-of-living index ............... 9-5 
Index of share prices.............. 55 3 


The cost-of-living index reflects the prices of rationed 
commodities. The wholesale price index is more or less 
fictitious. Only the index of share prices gives any indica- 
tion how prices in general would have moved if some 
semblance of market activities had been retained. The 


‘relative freedom of the bourses, compared with rigid price © 


control and arbitrary price-fixing in other sectors of the 
economy, shows how prices in general would probably move 
if control were less effective. The control of share prices 
and finally of all security prices was for the Nazi planners 
the most difficult: probem. Step by step controls were im- 
posed on, first, speculation and then any wide fluctuation of 
prices. Then the registration of shares acquired after the 
war was decreed, followed by the compulsory exchange of 
these shares against blocked Treasury bonds. Then came 
the declaration of a price-stop for shares, and the latest 
measure has been the fixing of maximum prices for shares, 
industrial debentures, mortgage bonds and communal loans. 
Dealings on the basis of higher prices are now heavily 
punished. The result of this policy, necessary because free 
dealings would have threatened the complex system of price 
control over the whole economy, is that the bourses are 
actually at a standstill; and the quotations which are 
fixed from time to time show the most curious anomalies. 
Normal relations between issue prices and quotations, be- 
tween interest rates and quotations, have gone, and they are 
now as arbitrary as the prices in industry. 

Unfortunately for the Nazi planners, capital markets can- 
not simply be closed down like commodity markets, where 
the allocations and distributions of commodities can be 
organised without any free market movements with a system 
of war economy. The complex division of labour in modern 
industry and the capital outlay necessary for new factories or 
for the preparation of. new production programmes are 
possible only on the basis of credit. Shares and securities 
are still private property. Private loans for industry are 
issued, capital is privately accumulated and these circum- 
stances make it necessary to retain the capital market. Nazi 
ideology and hard facts cannot be reconciled. The simple 
drastic step of requisitioning openly all private capital is 
impossible. It has. been frequently suggested but always 
turned down. If carried out, it would remove the last 
semblance of private initiative among industrialists, who at 
the moment seem still to believe that they can dispose of 
their own capital. 

If the increase in the national debt is compared with 
almost stable prices, it is obvious that prices are no longer 
an indication of the value of industrial output. It can be 
estimated that production would have increased by half if 
prices had really been stable, whereas in fact total production 
is certainly smaller than before the war—if the output of 
the incorporated provinces is deducted. Prices are arbi- 
trarily fixed, and the Government pays different prices for 
the same article coming from different factories. There are 
at least five different kinds of price, distinguished by wartime 
methods of costing, which are essentially different from 
costing methods in the peacetime economy of democratic 
countries. This is true of wages also. The methods are 
extremely complex and yet, in spite of all this elaborate 
mathematical ingenuity, the calculations are based on 
nominal price levels which are a relic from the democratic 
past in the form of stopped prices and stopped wages. The 
present actual prices cannot be compared from factory to 
factory ; the lists are secret ; and the whole system depends 
on the controls remaining effective. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





T= coal industry’s fundamental problems are capable 

of solution only on a national basis, and now that 
wages and conciliation are handled nationally and the 
miners have decided to set up a single union, there is a 
natural tendency to make generalisations about the industry. 
At the same time, there is so much variation between indi- 
vidual coalfields, that it may be useful to examine some 
of the present problems in relation to a particular area. 
Durham, which is the oldest and largest in the country, 
provides a suitable subject for review. 

In 1938 Durham was producing some 31} million tons 
with a total labour force of 115,520, representing about 
one-seventh of both the nation’s output and manpower. 
Although there had been a substantial decline in both output 
_ and manpower during the period between the two wars 


(170,000 men were employed in 1920), there were indications, | 


with the revival in industrial activity during the late 1930’s, 
that Durham was beginning to find its feet again. The war 
has seen a steady deterioration. Publication of the actual 
figures is, with needlessly coy reserve, frowned upon by the 
Ministry, but taking Durham’s proposition of the industry’s 
total output and manpower at one-seventh, production in 
1942 was between 25 and 30 million tons, and the number 
employed round about 100,000. In spite of a slight increase in 
the numbers employed since 1941, output per manshift has 
continuously fallen. In 1938 it was 22.82 cwt. per manshift ; 
in 1941 it was 20.41 cwt.; in 1942, it had fallen to 19.93 cwt., 
and in August of this year to 18.71 cwt ;. Durham has never 
reached its weekly target under the Greene scheme, which 
was perhaps about half a million tons. 


Many ‘reasons have been advanced for this disturbing ~ 


decline in productivity. The most important factor—and this 
is recognised by the Government, the owners and the miners’ 
union alike—is the shortage of productive workers,’ while 
the men in the industry have grown older and more tired 
under the strain of 4} years of war. The intake of juveniles 
has been insufficient to offset the loss: of elderly and sick 
men. This is in part a reflection of the declining birth 
rate during 1920's, which was particularly marked in 
mining communities. Taking -1923 as 100, the number of 
live births in England and Wales had fallen to 88 in 1928, 
while in such mining areas as Consett(Durham) and Ashing- 
ton (Northumberland), it had fallen to 82 and 75 respectively. 
Before the war, Durham had about two thousand boys under 
16 in mining; there are probably less than half that number 
to-day. Even more than in other parts of the country, boys 
have been reluctant to enter an industry which could offer 
so little, and they have been discouraged from so doing by 
parents and school-teachers. There has been a serious 
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The Durham Coalfield - 


decline in the proportion of actual productive workers: the 
number of surface workers has remained fairly steady since 
1938, but the number of hewers, fillers and other under- 
ground workers had probably dropped by nearly a fifth in 
1942. Surface workers have been reluctant to go under- 
ground, and underground datal boys have in some cases 
declined to be upgraded to piecework at the face ; they 
could earn almost as much, with less danger, on datal 
wages under the Greene award. 

The county estimates that it needs an extra 5,000 workers 
to meet its manpower requirements, and it intends to absorb 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men during the first six months of 
next year, when the Government’s scheme for placing min‘ng 
on a priority with service in the armed forces wll have 
come into operation. The proposal (described in The Econo- 
mist on November 5th) is to set up two training centres, 
at Horden and Morrison North pits, which should be able 
to feed the surrounding pits at the rate of 150 men a week. 
These trainees will not immediately become productive but 
their employment should make possible the upgrading of 
other workers. Both the Durham Coal Owners’ Association 


and the Miners’ Association are co-operating fully in the ° 


scheme, and no great difficulties are anticipated in its 
operation, provided the men in the pits agree to the. neces- 
sary upgrading. The most difficult problem will, perhaps, 
be that of finding accommodation. From many points of 
view there are advantages in lodging the men with miners’ 
families, so that they can become quickly acclimatised to 
the life ; on the other hand housing conditions are con- 
gested and often very bad. If not enough men can be 
billeted, the plan is to set up temporary houses and hostels. 

The owners’ view is that the lack of discipline and the 
absenteeism in the coalfield are largely responsible for the 
decline in output. They complain that the men arrive late, 
leave work too soon, are careless in filling dirt with the 
coal—thus increasing the labour of the surface workers— 
and do not clear the face properly for the next shifts. 
Moreover, it is said that the guaranteed working week has 
removed the incentive to production, and that the Essential 
Work Order has undermined managerial authority. These 
criticisms are by no means confined to Durham. There is 
less ground for charges of excessive absenteeism, since Dur- 
ham has the lowest rate of avoidable absenteeism in the 
country. The total rate is 9.5 per cent, but the rate of volun- 
tary absenteeism only 2.5 per cent; for the industry as a whole 
the absenteeism rates are 4.83 per cent voluntary and 7.26 in- 
voluntary. The country has adopted a scheme which should 
reduce avoidable absenteeism and which has been ac- 
cepted by all but six of the 80 miners’ lodges. The 
Ministry of Fuel’s Regional Investigation Officer, with 
two assessors representing each side of the pit production 
committee, can impose a fine on the spot, up to a maximum 
of £1. If the offender works regularly for six weeks without 
losing a shift, the money is refunded, forfeited fines being 
piid over to some such charity as the Aged Mineworkers’ 
Homes Association. The success of the experiment is shown 
by the fact that. the fines have been refunded in half the 
cases. This procedure is speedier than the old method 
and the men prefer it to being taken to court ; they feel that 
it is fairer and the possibility of earning a remission provides 
an incentive to better attendance. Under the old system 
when a man could be fined up to £10 by the court, he was 
able to enlist the sympathy of his fellows ; now he has only 
himself to blame. This scheme is on a vo‘untary basis, but 
the Minister of Fuel might well consider regularising the 
position and having the same method adopted throughout 
the country. A similar procedure might also be applied to 
cases of indiscipline. 5 

Involuntary absenteeism presents an altogether different 
problem, and the best way to reduce it is to improve the 
arrangements for safety and welfare. The accident rate in 
Durham has risen alarmingly ; there were 118 fatal acci- 
dents in 1942, as compared with 88 in 1938—as in the 
last war, the curve has been steadily rising. It is hardly 
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surprising that the miners feel strongly about the inade- 
quacy of compensation rates, in view of the fact that there 
are about 1,100 men in receipt of partial compensation, more 
than half of whom are absolutely unfit for any-work in the 
industry, and the rest only fit for light work on the surface. 
If more surface workers would go underground, many 
more compensation cases could be placed in light surface 
work. As for welfare, Durham is an old coalfield, with little 
tradition of welfare, though the war has brought about 
many improvements. There are now 139 collieries in the 
district with canteens of one sort or another—soon over 
a hundred will supply full meal service. The canteens, 
broadly speaking, are well used, though they could be used 
to a greater extent, to supplement rations. Only about 36 
collieries, mostly the larger ones, have pithead baths. 

One of the chief problems in the area is how to secure a 
better spirit of co-operation. Both sides may be to blame 
for the lack of it, but the fact is that the Durham miners 
find it hard to forget the long history of unemployment 
and wage reductions. This atmosphere has made it difficuit 
for the pit committees to function as effectively as they 
might. As in the rest of the country, some committees are 
good and some are not so good. Many have made useful 
contributions on technical points, but under the present 
organisation of the industry the committees are bound to be 
limited. Moreover, they are debarred from discussing wages, 
which are the chief source of friction in the area. The 
miners claim that the adoption of their programme for con- 
trol would result in better co-operation at the coal face and 
better discipline, and would put an end to unconstitutional 
stoppages, of which Durham has had its share. Between 
July, 1940, and September 25, 1943, there have been about 
50 stoppages. Most of these were of short duration, the 
majority lasting only about 24 hours, but their cumulative 
effect on output has been considerable. 

The underiying grievance, even if not the immediate 
cause, of all the stoppages has been wages, and in about 
four-fifths of the cases they have been due to the piece- 
workers’ demands for increased piece-rates or amendments 
to their piecework agreements. Although pieceworkers 
comprise less than 40 per cent of the total personnel, they 
occupy a key position in the miners’ lodges. The whole 
structure of coalmining wages is inordinately complicated, 
but the wages in Durham have been among the lowest in 
Great Britain. The contention is that nearly half the piece- 
workers’ wages (which include 6s. 8d. a day flat rate and 
the wartime additions) are not directly related to piecework 
production, and the pieceworkers feel that they are being 
baulked of their appropriate earnings. This has contributed 
to the unwillingness, mentioned above, of datal workers to 
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be upgraded to piecework at the face. A revision of the 
piecework structure might go far to promote harmony in the 
coalfield. The actual direction of surface workers under- 
ground, which caused so much trouble in other coalfields, 
has hitherto occasioned comparatively little disturbance in 
Durham, though the men resent the use of prosecution, and 
a strike over the imprisonment of a 19-year-old youth has 
just ended, An interesting suggestion, put forward from the 
area, is that an industrial psychologist, with practical ex- 
perience of mining, should be appointed to deal with the 
younger men in particular and to advise the pit committees 
on direction. The prospect of a rapid influx of men into 
the industry makes it desirable that measures of this nature 
should be tried. 

Durham’s difficulties are accentuated by the age and 
structure of its basic industry. Many of the pits are more 
than a hundred years old, some have only a few more years’ 
lease of life, and a great many, particularly in South-West 
Durham, have already been worked out and given over to 
flooding. This factor and the thinness of many of the seams 
account for the coalfield being one of the least mechanised 
in the country. In 1938 only 42 per cent of the coal was 
cut, and 25 per cent conveyed mechanically, as compared 
with 59 per cent and 54 per cent for the country as a whole. 
The proportion has slightly increased during the war, and 
last year 43.71 per cent of the output was cut and 30.6 per 
cent conveyed mechanically. The introduction of further 
machinery into suitable mines is now planned. But the 
Durham coalfield as a whole provides an outstanding 
example of the need for reorganisation in the interest of 
technical efficiency. Nearly 200 mines are owned by a great 
number of different undertakings of varying size and effi- 
ciency. Some are fairly large independent companies ; there 
is a group of small concerns which have retained a strong 
family character ; but the dominant influence lies with the 
large concerns, integrated with other heavy industry. 
Dorman Long and Company, Pease and Partners, and the 
Consett Iron and Steel Company between them were 
responsible in 1938 for an output of 6} million tons, about 
a fifth of the county’s total output. The Coal Commission, 
reporting in 1938 under section 12 of the Coal Mines Act 
on the furtherance of reorganisaticn, suggested that these 
three should be left out of any scheme on the: assumption 
that “they would wish to remain as they are.” Nothing 
came of the Commission’s attempts to reorganise the in- 


_ dustry, and the position has been left very much where it 


was. If anything, the need for reorganisation has been 
emphasised by the war; indeed, the future of Durham’s 
coal industry largely depends upon the level of technical 
and organisational efficiency which can be reached. 


Business Notes 


A Silver Wedding 


The yearly election of Mr Montagu Norman to the 
Governorship of the Bank of England has become one 
of the well-established traditions of the City and therefore 
accepted as a matter of course. The only recent occasion 
when the event aroused any excitement was on the approach 
of Mr Norman’s seventieth birthday when, by the traditions 
of the Court of Directors, he should have retired. That 
tradition was waived for very good and adequate reasons, 
to be found first irt the person of the Governor himself, and 
secondly in the exceptional circumstances of the war which, 
not only in the Bank of England, have required the older 
men to continue shouldering burdens which would otherwise 
have been transferred to younger men now occupied 
elsewhere. When that precedent had been overcome, interest 
in the annual elections again waned. The latest announce- 
ment that Mr Montagu Norman is again recommended by 
the Court for election to the Governorship next April is, 
however, worthy of special notice, for his next year of 
office will mark the silver jubilee of Mr Norman’s wedding 
to the Old Lady. Heaven forbid any indiscreet inquiries 
about who is the dominant partner in this menage. In this 
country, the institution is usually greater than the man. 
But one can confidently assert that no man has, in this case, 
had more influence over the institution. The Bank to which 
Mr Norman was appointed Governor in 1919 has vanished 
—but for the outside protective wall. Its organisation and 
the recruitment of its directors and higher officials have 
been revolutionised. But despite these external changes, the 
old tradition of the Bank, that of “a privately owned insti- 


tution performing an important public service,’ remains. 
This feat of modernising the Bank and fitting it for the great 
tasks of to-day, while yet retaining intact the tradition of two: 
and a half centuries, is the monument which Mr Norman 
will leave behind him. Next year will certainly be a momen- 
tous one for the Bank for, in addition to the Governor’s 
silver jubilee, it will celebrate the rooth anniversary of the 
Bank Charter Act and the 2soth of its foundation. — 


* * * 
Dollar -Sterling Ratio 


The White Paper on Mutual Aid gives the first officia! 
comment on the prolonged discussions of the true dollar- 
sterling parity that should be used for converting the war 
expenditures of the two countries into real terms. The White 
Paper, pointing out that estimates of lend-lease and reci- 
procal aid are made independently by the two Government: 
in terms of actual cost to themselves goes on to suggest 
that such comparison of money values, unless made with 


circumspection, will lead to a serious underestimate of the 
British contribution. .. . 


The price-levels in the United States of the labour and 
materials most in question are substantially higher than ours. 
Thus, American book costs probably exceed similar British 
costs by more than 50 per cent. This is not an accurate 
guide to relative efficiency, after allowing for differences in 
wage-levels, since costs in the two countries are computed 
on bases which are widely different in several respects. But 
they do afford an approximately accurate corrective for the 
book-costs as entered up for the present purpose. 
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Deductions made from this official estimate of relative costs 
in the two countries should also be made with circum- 
spection. One thing which the White Paper does not prove 
is that the true sterling-dollar parity is somewhere over 
$6 to the £, or that it is to this kind of figure that one 
should look for the correct post-war relation of the two 
currencies. The basis of costs used for this comparison 
is too narrow and too artificial to allow of generalised 
application of this kind. Moreover, it is a basis which’ is 
shifting the whole time, and, on the whole is probably moving 
against sterling as the American war industrial effort gets 
into its fullest stride, The exchange ratio brought out by 
comparing the cost of building the first thousand Rolls Royce 
engines in the United States must have run into hundreds 
of dollars to the pound. Even if a ratio of $6=£ were truly 
applicable to peacetime commerce, there would be a case 
for keeping the pound undervalued in terms of the dollar 
in order to adjust the terms of trade between the two countries 
to the revolution in their respective international debtor- 
creditor positions. If the obstructions in the way of sales 
to America are not greatly reduced, the apparent over- 
valuation of thé dollar would have to be considerable for a 
balance to be achieved in a free market. 


* * * 


Market Rise Resumed 


Since the Prime Minister’s Mansion House speech there 
has been rather less talk of a very early end to the war. 
Possibly this is responsible for the halt in the wave of selling 
and the recovery which followed it. Industrial equities 
are by no means the strongest section, but it looks as though, 
even there, the rise is, so far, more rapid than was the fall. 
In view of the fact-that: there has been a material falling 
off in bargains marked and, it is believed, in actual money 
value of turnover, the higher prices must arise in large 
measure from marking up by jobbers. Sirice they are 
believed to have good supplies of stock on their books, it 
might have been expected that they would be ready sellers. 
If they are not, it can only be because they expect the 
public to “come in buyers higher up,” and there are begin- 
ning to be signs that this is happening. The whole move- 
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ment is, however, so far on a very small scale. The best 
reason for expecting the recovery now in progress was the 
sharpness of the previous fall and the ragged nature of the 
selling. If the present rise continues at the present rate it 
may, in its turn, give way to a fresh bout of profit taking. 
There is still a good way to go before the peak of early 
October is reached. It would be unduly optimistic to expect 
that to be passed, but a general level not substantially below 
it may well be established. 


* 


Rubber and Rayon 


Rumours that a firm in this country had been granted 
a licence to manufacture synthetic rubber were confirmed 
on Wednesday last week when Mr Lyttelton, Minister of 


’ Production, announced in the House of Commons that he 


had decided to authorise the use of building labour and 
materials for a scheme, on condition that this did not affect 
the production of goods of higher priority. The Government’s 
decision to permit the construction of a plant for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber is to be welcomed as an acknow- 
ledgment of the growing importance of synthetic rubber 
and of modern developments in the chemical industry rather 
than as a measure to alleviate the war-time scarcity of rubber. 
The decision was taken long ago that Great Britain’s war- 
time needs of synthetic rubber were to be met from the 
huge plants that have been constructed in the United States, 
using mainly oil but also grain and coal (calcium carbide) as 
raw materials ; production in the United States is growing 
and, as Mr Lyttelton pointed out, supplies are now being 
made available to this country. If it had been the Govern- 
ment’s intention to alleviate the wartime shortage of rubber, 
it would no doubt have provided the necessary facilities 
some time ago. Actually, the plant is to be financed by 
British Celanese, Ltd., the well-known rayon manufacturing 
concern, and the process, of which details have not been 


‘published, is apparently one of those which use coal as the 


raw material. Although Mr Lyttelton pointed out that pro- 
duction will be on a commercial scale rather than experi- 
mental, it can hardly be on a large scale until the product 
has been tested by the market. And since labour and materials 
are only now being made available for the construction of 
the plant, that test cannot be made in the near future. In 
view of the facts that the new plant cannot be ready for 
production until well into next year and that, in times of 
peace, natural rubber is not only available in abundance but 
in super-abundance, it may be asked whether the construction 
of synthetic manhfacturing capacity in Great Britain has 
any raison d’étre. The answer is that it is fu'ly justified, and 
for two reasons. First, synthetic rubber has properties that 
are denied to natural rubber and serves a number of 
specialised uses. Secondly, the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber is a branch of a new line of chemical processes which 
offer great possibilities and whose deliberate neglect might, . 
in later years, appear in the same light as a refusal to experi- 
ment with the petrol engine on road vehicles because there 
were plenty of horses. 


* a 


Future of Cotton Industry 


In the autumn of last year Mr Hugh Dalton, President 
of the Board of Trade, requested the various sections of the 
cotton industry to furnish him with their views on the 
present position and future problems of the industry. As 
a result, the Cotton Industry Conference was set up under 
the auspices of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, but 
the trade unions refused to take part in its deliberations, 
apparently on the ground that it sought a solution within 
the framework of private enterprise and the existing struc- 
ture of the industry. Indeed, the United Textile Industry 
Workers’ Association, embracing the trade unions in the 
industry, prepared its own report, published last week, on 
“ways and means of improving the economic stability of 
the cotton textile industry.” The report plumps for complete 
state control by buying out existing owners. 


The way to meet foreign competition, satisfy the aspiration 
of the workers to a better life, and make the industry a 
national asset is by the. socialisation of the industry. 


The Association envisages the grouping of the sectional 
units in the industry under a general board consisting of 
five departments—production control, techn'cal research, 
marketing control, marketing research, and labour recruit- 
ment and welfare. This board would consist of fourteen 
members, with a chairman, a man of outstanding success in 
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the management of a large business enterprise, appointed 
by the Board of Trade, a representative of the Board of Trade, 
the heads of the control departments, and representatives 
of the operatives and of the administrative staffs. The scheme 
provides for four control committees—for raw cotton, pro- 
duction, marketing, and sewing cotton—and to ensure 
collaboration on general policy the chairman of the general 
board would also preside over these committees. Even if a 
case had been made out -for nationalisation, this cumbrous 
organisation would surely be quite unworkable. But, while 
the industry is certainly in need of drastic overhaul, the 
Association’s case for nationalisation lacks the conclusive 
evidence which alone could justify such a step. Not sur- 
prisingly, one theme of the report is the urge for security of 
employment. This somewhat naive passage may possibly be 
traced to the influence of the World Trade Alliance. The 
report suggests 


an International Control Board to allocate to each country- 


its quota of piece-goods to the various markets and to fix 
the prices of such goods. In the case of any country exceed- 
ing its quota as regards quantity or undercutting in prices, 
steps should be taken to stop the supply of raw cotton or 
prevent the export of piece-goods. 


It would naturally open up a rosy future if such a Control 
Board allocated quotas on the basis of existing capacity in 
each cotton manufacturing country. But is this at all con- 
ceivable? The Association also suggests “helping exports 
by increasing the prices of home-consumed goods.” How 
about the wretched consumer? Fortunately for him, and 
unfortunately for the Association he has a choice of textiles 
at his disposal, and a choice that will become more varied 
after the war. Surely, if Lancashire’s cotton operatives wish 
for prosperity they must think in terms of textiles, rather 
than of cotton only, and in terms of real costs. Despite some 
valuable suggestions their approach is outmoded. 


” * * 
Another World Currency Plan 


Mr Leon Fraser, president of the First National Bank 
of New York, has added an interesting contribution to the 
debate on post-war currency plans. Unlike most American 
bankers who have taken part in the discussions, Mr Fraser 
looks rather beyond a mere return to the orthodoxies of 
the gold standard. He visualises the need for some inter- 
national organisation to promote collaboration between 
countries prepared to adhere to a system of stable ex- 
changes, but he believes that such an international bank 
“should develop out of the facts of present world finance 
and trade rather than out of an abstract blue-print.” The 
first effective step towards world exchange stability must, 
in his view, be an agreement between the United States 


and Great Britain. This brings Mr Fraser to the problem , 


of sterling—one which he ranks as “the world’s financial 
problem No. 1.” To solve that problem, created by the 
large volume of external obligations created by Britain 
during the war, Mr Fraser suggests the following help from 
the United States: 

1. A $5 billion credit to Great Britain, in the form 
of a call on gold, on the understanding that neither nation 
would engage in competitive exchange depreciation. (These 
last three words would require some definition.) 

2. Formal cancellation of the British war debt balance 
from the 1914-18 war. 

3. Provision for a moratorium for a five-year period on 
any post-war lend-lease payments involving British transfers. 


The basis behind this dollar-sterling international stan- 
dard—to which other rations would be invited to adhere— 
would be gold, with the dollar firmly anchored to the metal 
and the dollar-sterling rate fixed by the two Governments 
and protected during the post-armistice transition period 
by exchange control and American gold. As a further 


element in his plan, Mr Fraser suggests that the Bank for - 


International Settlements should be reorganised. It is also 
tefreshing to find Mr Fraser suggesting “that the United 
tates must act like a creditor, nation, encouraging imports 


of goods and export of capital.” 
*« *« 


A New Savings Drive 


The Army is to have its special turn in the campaigns 
of the National Savings Committee, whose national appeals 
have been based successively on war weapons, warships and 
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“ wings.” Next year the drums and speeches will “ salute the 
soldier.” The local weeks will follow the familiar pattern. 
London will provide the spectacular send-off to the whole 
campaign from March 25th to 31st, and during the next four 
months every town and village in the country will have 
staged its savings week. The management and presentation 
of these campaigns have undoubtedly improved with the 
passing years. If that improvement is maintained, next year’s 
series of weeks should well repay the effort and expenditure 
involved. The emphasis should be -placed on abstinence 
from spending and consumption rather than on big target 
totals, and, as in the case of this year’s Wings for Victory 
weeks, it is to be hoped that the intrusion of big institutional 
investors will be kept down to a minimum. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who spoke this week on the four years 
of the war savings ‘campaign, stressed the need for con- 
tinuing restraints in personal expenditure not only at pre- 
sent but during the immediate post-war périod, because 
“the repair of war damage and reconstruction of industry 
must have first charge on the country’s resources, and it will 
take time to provide any appreciable increase in the volume 
of goods available for private consumption.” Sir John Ander- 
son in his speech answered two questions which he thought 
might be in people’s minds as the war drew nearer to an 
end. They were “Shall I be able to get my money back , 
when I want it? ” and “Can I be sure that the money will 
not lose its value if I leave it in savings instead of spending 
it now? ” To the first he was able to give the obvious answer 
that “loans to the State will be honoured without exception 
or qualification.” To the second he replied with the Prime 
Minister’s pledge that these savings would be redeemed 
“in an equal degree of value,” amplifying it with the pro- 
mise that the Government intended to continue the policy of 
price stabilisation after the war “to the utmost of their 
ability.” The Chancellor made a good thrust when he pointed 
out that the redemption of this pledge was also a challenge. 
to the savings movement because the economic stability of 
the nation after the war would rest in a large measure on the 
continued vigour and success of the movement. 
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Secret Dossier 


Hand in hand with the growth of the organisation of 
trades and professions into groups there has gone a growth 
in the habit of compiling dossiers, both of members of the 
group and of those with whom they are brought into inti- 
mate contact in the outside world. Recently there has been 
considerable heart-searching about how far such information 
may be made the instrument of oppression, possibly with 
the best intentions. In particular this question is being 
raised with reference to the proceedings of the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange, London. No allegation is made as 
to any ill-effects of the system, so far. It is only the principle 
which is questioned. This is a matter about which it is 
not possible to be dogmatic. It is clearly of great value, and 
indeed inevitable, that where questions of credit standing 
are involved, as is the case with banks, the Stock Exchange 
and other financial institutions, information ought to be 
available to individual members, and there can be no legiti- 
mate objection to the collection being done by the organising 
body rather than by the member. Probably there are cases 
outside the financial world where information of a different 
type is equally desirable. In so far as this information con- 
cerns individuals who are not members: of the body which 
collects it, a certain discretion is required in communicating 
information, which may not always be reliable, to individual 
members, but no question of principle arises. The position is, 
however, different where it is either a question of organising 
the members of the group to boycott an outsider, or of using 
the information in the dossier to discipline a member of the 
group. Here the guiding principle should be that applied 
by the courts, namely, that while evidence of past mis- 
demeanours should not affect the verdict, it should influence 
the sentence. The trouble is that, while the judge and jury 
know nothing of the past history of the defendant, some 
part of the contents of the dossier is likely to be known to 


* those who are called upon to reach a decision in the cases 


under consideration. That being so,the best that can be done 
in the case of a member of the group is that there should 
be full disclosure to the defendant of all the material which 
is in fact being taken into consideration and that he should 
be given every opportunity to rebut any evidence advanced. 
As to the instrument of boycott, it is far from certain how 
far its use ought to be permitted. It is, however, almost as 
likely to be practised in the absence of information as when 
a dossier is available and, unless one postulates a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, the presence of information is likely 
to lead to healthier results than its absence. None the less, 
both the compilation and use of the dossier calls for a very 
high sense of responsibility. 
x * * 


- Profits Still Mark Time 


Company results in the third quarter again give an 
illusion of slightly expanded profits, marked by a rise in 
the gross profits index (Table I on page 696) from 103.0 to 
106.1 (based on the notional year “1940”). In fact, the 


. whole of the increase, such as it is, is attributable to a sub- 


stantial improvement in oil company profits, less a further 
slump in rubber earnings. As Table VI shows, gross profits 
of oil companies increased by £3,584,000, rubber profits fell 
by £1,176,000, and the 515 companies as a whole showed 
an increase of £2,129,000. As a measure of the movement 
of aggregates home industrial profits, therefore, the latest 
figures still record “no change.” The apparent expansion 
of over-all profits permits an increase in equity dividends, 
proportionately to as much as 57 per cent. of total earnings. 
Analysed by accounting periods (Tables II and III) the 
so-called expansion of gross profits looks a very mild affair, 
and the net profits index (Table IV) is with difficulty main- 
taining a level 6 per cent. lower than the base period (1936) 
and 25 per cent. below the pre-war level. Possibly the slight 
improvement in the return to equity shareholders is in part 
seasonal—third-quarter companies tend to earn and pay 
higher ordinary dividends than second-quarter companies. 
Thus, although the average rate of ordinary dividend 
(Table V) rose from 8.3 per cent. to 11.9 per cent. between 
the second and third quarters, the corresponding figure for 
the third quarter of 1942 itself rose from 8.6 to I0.0 per 
cent. Earnings and profits, in sum, show no evidence of 
release from the shackles which have bound them for four 
years, 
* * * 


AEC Bonus 
In: the company world, the event of the week has been the 


declaration of a cash bonus of 5 per cent by the Associated 
Equipment Company, as well as the normal dividend of 
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74 per cent, both free of tax. The only other information 
provided is that the net profit is £227,500 against £141,500 
for the year io September 30th, 1942. The shares, which had 
been steady for a long time at about 6§s., improved almost 
Ios. but now stand at 70s. The balance of profit on trading, 
after charging factory and other expenses, rose from £111,000 
in 1932-33 to some £430,000 in 1936-37. After a minor relapse, 
they climbed to a new high for 1941-42 of some £795,000. 
But the net amount available for dividends, which was 
£217,509 in 1936-37, has averaged only £165,500 for the 
five years to September 1942. The latest figure shows an 
increase of some 37.4 per cent over that average. A concern 
of this nature must have been very fully employed, and it is 
difficult to see why distributable profits have been so much 
below the apparent EPT standard. The relevant question 1s 
whether this jump to a figure which seems to be in excess 
. of that standard is due to a real increase in earning power or 
merely to financial or tax adjustments. The accounts offer 
little guidance. Reserves for depreciation seem moderate, but 
the fact that the net’profit always comes out at a round figure 
suggests that there may have been substantial adjustments 
before the gross amount is reached. The fact that the 5 per 
cent addition to the distribution is described as a bonus is 
inconclusive—another instance of the great need of defini- 
tion. In the circumstances, it is regrettable that some ex- 
planation of the sudden increase in payment was not forth- 
coming. If it does arise from a change in the fortunes of 
the company, it is a pity that the shareholders were not 
given earlier notice of it. The board are, however, to be 
congratulated on the complete absence of any leakage of 
information. 
* * * 


Coal Output 


The output of saleable coal in the four weeks ended 
October 30th increased by 88,600 tons over the previous 
four-weekly period, and the weekly average of 3,908,000 tons 
represents the highest output, except for the average in 
June, during the last seven months, though it was 216,000 
tons below the corresponding period of 1942. The figures, 
given in detail on page 695, reveal an upward trend which 
is encouraging, as is the steady output from opencast work- 
ings, which averages between 120,000 and 130,000 tons a 
week. It would, however, be foolish to set too much store 
by these facts. The coal position is grave, and a timely 
warning against complacency was given by Lord Hyndley, 
Controller-General of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, at 
last week’s meeting of the British Coal Utilisation Research 
Association. He pointed out that the national coal require- 
ments would increase with the extension of military opera- 
tions, and that it was necessary to send the very best coal 
abroad for operational. purposes. A similar warning has 
been given in a pamphlet on “Coal and the Nation” by 
Mr Arthur Horner, president of the South Wales Miners’ 

. Federation. He estimates that some 210 million tons will be 
required during the coming year, whereas the present level 
of production amounts to less than 190 million tons a year. 
Next week the Mineworkers’ Federation is holding a special 
two-day delegate conference, to consider the Government's 
reply to their proposals for improving output. No-doubt the 


conference will. also discuss ways 2nd means of preventing . 


the unconstitutional stoppages that have been. increasing in 
number and extent. During the past week some 10,000 


miners in the Lancashire coalfields have been on strike ; the 


stoppages involving 2,000 men in Durham and 300 men 10 
Nottingham have come to an end. The Executive of the 
Durham Miners’ Association have issued a_ strongly 
worded circular roundly condemning strikes. 


x, * ¥ 
Coal Distribution Costs 


In a memorandum which it has recently compiled for 
the use of members of area advisory committees under the 
Retail Coal Prices Order, 1941, the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power has outlined a more clearly defined programme for 
the regulation of retail margins than that given in any 
previous official instructions affecting the cost of the distr!- 
bution of house coal. It is well known that the retail 's 
the least organised branch of the coal trade. By the House 
Coal Distribution (Emergency) Scheme many changes have 
been suggested, including greater integration, co-operation, 
pooling,'and other expedients to raise efficiency. These sug- 
gestions, however, have been given only a limited applica- 
tion ; there are stili many areas in which the methods 0! 
distribution differ little from those in operation before th¢ 
war, except in so far as they have been unavoidably affected 
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RATIONING MAhES EXTRA 
VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 


The body must have enough vitamins A and:D if it 
is to remain healthy. Before rationing most of us got 
sufficient of these in our ordinary meals, but wartime 
diets tend to reduce the vitamin value of our food. 

A daily dose of Grookes’ provides sufficient ‘anti- 
infective’ vitamin A to enable you to resist colds and 
influenza , it provides, too, the correct amount of 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D to keep adults healthy and to 
allow children to grow up with strong bones and 


sound teeth. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR I6 DAYS 2/- 
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6 
“The question is being asked to-day every- 


where in the world. No expert is needed 
to tell you the answer. 


It must be a world as peaceful and neigh- 
bourly as your own town; a World in 
which decent people can bring up their 
children decently. It must be a busy world 
where factories and farms are working 
and where there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into 
being ? The surest way is to think and 


talk about it. Full and complete discus- 


sions on the porches of this country, and. 


over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs 
and always at meals—that is how the terms 
of A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE can be 
formulated. 


In your discussions keep in mind this 
fact ; your terms of peace must be such 
that the people of other lands can agree 
with them. 
your plans for sustained production and 
for consumption of that production. 


There must be provision in 


Only a world peace that squares with the 
conscience of men of good will can be just. 
Only a just peace can endure.” 


* * * 


The above Statement has been issued by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
and is widely published in Canada and 
the U.S.A. We reproduce the Statement 
here because we believe that all engaged in 
industry in Britain will approve its prin- 
ciples and desire to collaborate with all the 
United Nations in formulating plans for 
“‘ @ just and durable peace.” 


Published by 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 
Grosvenor House Park Lane London W1 
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by the increasing scarcity of labour, particularly in haulage. 
Apparently the Ministry of Fuel and Power intends to force 
the pace of economy by making it a decisive factor in the 
consideration of future claims for increased retail margins. 
Generally speaking, the margins now in force are those of 
September, 1939, subject to a national increase of Is. per 
ton, with additions to meet special circumstances, It 1s 
expected that there may be applications for increases in 
connection with the compilation of the “keys” attached to 
the schedules of maximum prices since 1941, indicating 
precisely to consumers the different descriptions of coal 
which are regarded as covered by each of the scheduled 
grades. Merchants, however, are informed that it is the 
general policy of the Government that, so far as possible, 
increases in distribution costs should be met out of econo- 
mies effected through rationalisation, and that no further 
national increases in margins are likely to be authorised by 
the Ministry, except as a result of a thorough survey of 
costs and proceeds. These surveys are to be conducted 
from headquarters, and the area advisory committees have 
been instructed that, in the consideration of the applications 
for higher margins, they should have regard to the following, 
among other, factors: (a) increases in the proceeds of sales 
as well as in costs of distribution ; (b) the scheduled prices 
originally fixed may have been the highest average list prices 
rather than the average price actually realised on sales, or 
they may have been stabilised at an abnormally low level ; 
(c) the discontinuance of lower summer prices, fewer special 
discounts, and the practical elimination of “cut” prices ; 
(d) the greater regularity of the house coal trade than before 
the war, the elimination of competitive advertising, and a 
falling off in the peacetime standard of service. There are 
approximately 30,000 retail merchants in the house coal 
trade, and their margins (covering costs as well as profits) 
vary widely in different parts of the country. According to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, the delivered charges of 
merchants are sometimes as low as 7s. or 8s. per ton, and in 
others “they run as high as 20s. per ton or even more.” 
Since the war there has been an increase of about 30 per 
cent in the retail price of coal as measured by the Ministry 
of Labour. For this increase the chief cause has been the 
higher pithead prices authorised by the Government to 
coyer the cost of wage advances, dearer materials, and other 
charges. In a representative coalfield these have totalled 
between 11s. and 12s. per ton. Other additional war-period 
costs have included a 164 per cent increase in railway rates, 
much heavier demurrage and wagon-hire charges, dearer 
labour (particularly in the haulage of coal from siding to 
consumers’ cellars), petrol and repairs, short weights, bad 
debts, and so on, as well as the general increase of 1s. per 
ton in the margin of retailers. The effect of these changes 
has been to raise the average margin (inclusive of profits) in 
this particular area from about 11s. to between 13s. and 
13s. 6d. per ton, the pithead price from 26s.-27s. to 
37s. 6d.-38s. 6d., and the delivered price for Grade “A” 
coal from 4I5s.-42s. to 57s. 9d. per ton. 


* * * 


Scottish Arms Factories 


Following the report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, the Ministry of Supply has decided 
to concentrate the production of four munitions factories in 
the West of Scotland into two factories. This will “ enable 
the two factories to be run at about their present strength on 
munition orders.” Three of the four factories are managed 


for the Ministry by a well-known Scottish firm, the fourth’ 


being owned privately by the same firm, and the Select 
Committee, finding that one of the factories in the group 
. was “ costing large sums of money for a very sma!l return ” 
and that there was no prospect of increasing its allocation 
of work under the production programme, recommended 
. that its ordnance side should be closed down. The Ministry 
of Supply is arranging to place urgent work of a different 
kind at one of the factories where weapon production is 
being stopped, and is putting in a new management. At 
the same time the Ministry of Production has been asked to 
consider the possibility of finding alternative work for the 
part of the other factory where weapon production is being 
stopped—the one which was so severely criticised by the 
Select Committee—and where the employees are mainly 
immobile women engaged on unskilled work. The rapid 
decision to concentrate the group’s production is in marked 
contrast to the original de‘ay in investigating the state of 
affairs at the factories. At this stage of the war, when the 
production programme involves constant adjustment between 
different types of war weapons and the Ministry of Supply’s 
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programme is being cut down, this concentration of pro- 
duction is probably necessary in the interests of economy 
and efficiency. But it might have been better had a full 
enquiry been undertaken into the management and organi- 
sation of the factory at an earlier stage, and prompter 


‘attempts made to bring work to a plant on which so much 


capital had been expended. The decision has not been well 
received in Scotland, where it is feared that it will mean 
further transfers of labour from the area and may worsen the 
West of Scotland’s post-war prospects of employment. 


* * * 


Brazilian Debt Talks 


It was announced towards the end of last week that 
points of difference between the representatives of the 
British and American holders of Brazilian stocks had been 
settled and that the way was open for detailed negotiations 
with the Brazilian Government. The negotiations are being 
conducted in the British interest by the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, which has been in touch with the British and 
Brazilian Governments as well as with other bondholders’ 
groups. The total amount of loans by this country to the 
central and state governments of Brazil is large, some £125 
million, and the negotiation of a new agreement would, 
in any circumstances, be a matter of considerable import- 
ance. In existing conditions the outcome of the conver- 
sations may have very far-reaching results. Before the war 
Brazil was beginning to develop its secondary industries 
rapidly and the process has been accelerated rather than 
retarded by the war, although the special demands .of the 
conflict and the restrictions it has imposed on international 
trade have altered the direction of development somewhat. 
Brazil is, in fact, in a fair way towards exercising the pre- 
dominance in South America for which her size and the 
variety of her resources fit her. The recent statement of 
the Minister of Production, and the survey carried out 
by the local British Chamber of Commerce, both indicate 
that Brazilian demands for British exports are changing 
rapidly, but may be maintained. It is also probable that 
some finance will be required. If so, some of it should be 
British. In these circumstances there is every reason why 
the settlement should be such as to help in the establish- 
ment of good relations between the two countries. It is 
also likely to be regarded as a model upon which the smaller 
South American republics can reasonably base their own 
policy. There can be no question at present about Brazil’s 
ability to meet the service of her substantial overseas debt, 
but the present position is abnormal. A full investigation 
would be necessary to assess the prospects. That may be 
an argument for deferring a lasting settlement until such 
time as the outlook is clearer, but it is not one for an offer 
based on the depressed condition of the country before the 
industrial revival got under way, A reasonable solution 
would appear to be to offer a partial repayment, out of 
sterling balances which cannot at present be used, and to 
guarantee payment of interest at a reasonable rate, or 
rates, on the remaining capital. Any settlement should, 
of course, bear in mind the varying rights and priorities of 
the different issues. Such a settlement would go far to 
rehabilitate Brazil’s credit, with beneficial results to all 
concerned. m 


* n * 


Larger Clothing Sales 


The release of 20 coupons in the new clothing book in 
September resulted in a large rise in sales of apparel, Ac- 
cording to the retail trade report for September, published 
in The Board of Trade Journal for November 6th, sales of 
apparel, by value, were 374 per cent above the average for 
the preceding twelve months, and higher than in any month 
since December, 1940. The Bank of England’s index number 
of the average value of daily sales (1937 = 100) stood at 
132 for this category. The validity of coupons is now the 
factor which decides the extent of clothing sales—the 
seasons have little or no influence. In September, 1942, 
the last month of a coupon period, the index was 102. The 
steady rise in the amount spent per coupon which had been 
apparent for some months was checked last September, 
probably owing to the greater number of coupons current. 
This may be due in part to larger purchases of utility 
clothing, and to some extent to the lower pointing of the 
cheaper utility articles. In household goods sales have been 
stable, and food sales showed a slight fall. The total index, 
however, under the influence of apparel sales, rose from 96 
in August to 109 in September, four points higher than the 
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average for the year to August. The table showing the 
average daily value of retail sales and of stocks compared 
with the year before appears on page 695. 

* * x 


Wages in Cotton Industry 


The steady pressure for higher wage rates continues. 
The trade unions in the cotton industry have now entered 
the list of unions which have recently staked claims. They 
have applied for a flat rate increase of 12s. a week for 
adult occupations and 6s. a week for juvenile occupations. 
The latest increase was granted at the beginning of this year 
when operatives in the spinning and weaving sections 
secured an advance of 5s. a week ; at the same time holidays 
with pay were increased from one to two weeks a year. 
Between October, 1938, and January, 1943, the actual earn- 
ings of operatives in the cotton trade have shown a bigger 
increase than earnings in all industries—75.4 per cent against 
65.1 per cent—though it must be remembered that the actual 
earnings in the industry before the war were relatively 
low. In considering the application for higher wages on 
November 16th, the Master Spinners’ Federation and the 
Manufacturers’ Association decided not to make any counter- 
offer. Consequently, the spinning operatives’ claim will be 
referred to the National Arbitration Tribunal and the 
weavers’ to their Conciliation Board. A further substantial 
increase in wage rates would obviously raise costs and, 
consequently, may involve an advance in the controlled 
prices for yarn and cloth. 

* * * 


Home Flax 


In a recent speech, Earl de la Warr, Director of Home 
Flax Production, ‘Ministry of Supply, defended the home 
flax production scheme. He said that 

the low production, the high costs and the waste . . . belong 

to a period of teething troubles that we have largely overcome. 
No doubt steps have been taken to improve the efficiency 
of growing and processing the flax. It may be that some 
of the criticisms made by the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure in their Fifth Report of the 1942-43 Session 
(reported in The Economist of April 10, 1943) no longer 
app!y. Three times as much fibre was produced in 1942 
as in 1941 without a corresponding expansion in acreage, 
and the increase this year might not be, according to Earl 
de la Warr, “much less sensational.” The acreage under 
flax in Great Britain has steadily: increased, from 18,000 
acres in 1940 to 40,000 in 1941 and 52,000 in 1942. Next 
year, it is expected to reach 58,000. In Northern Ireland 
the acreage has been increased from 20,000 before the war 
to more than 90,000 at the présent time. The Director of 
ape Production looked to the future of the industry, and 
e said 

If present progress continues, I am very hopeful that we 

may be able to establish this as a permanent new industry. 
Many new industries have of necessity been established as 
a result of the war and the loss of overseas supplies. Their 
valuable contribution to the war effort should not, however, 
be allowed to confuse the issue of their continuance or 
closing down after the war. The only criterion is whether 
their further development is economically sound. 

* * * 


Practical Planning 


In an attractive brochure, the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers and the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, which had jointly organised the recent Practical 
Planning Exhibition, set out the importance of the part that 
engineering will have to play in the reconstruction of Great 
Britain. One of the most interesting chapters shows how a 
new town should be planned and built. It emphasises the 
importance of the technical and. functional approach to the 
problem, especially in the provision of adequate and com- 
prehensive public services, such as roads, railways, drainage, 
and heat and light and power. In the past, or rather in the 
recent past, the technical approach has probably been 
insufficiently recognised and often subordinated to financial 
considerations, especially in industry. But the aim of the 
technical approach to the problem of industrial reorganisa- 


.tion should be to secure the most efficient utilisation of 


limited resources in the interests of the community, rather 
than to hand over the controls to the technician. 


* * * 


Correction 


In a Note entitled Fisheries after the War, on page 592 
of The Economist of October 30th, it was erroneously stated 
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that an agreement had been concluded between representa- 
tives of the British and Norwegian Governments for the 
resumption and regulation of whaling. All that happened 
is that the whaler section of the Chamber of Shipping and 
the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission set up a joint 
committee to take such steps as may seem advisable to secure 
the earliest. possible resumption of British and Norwegian 
whaling operations on the biggest possible scale consistent 
with the proper maintenance of the whaling industry. 


‘Company Results 
Horden Collieries. 
Years oer ie Os 


< : £ £ 

Total profits after depreciation........... 350,968 360,522 271,737 
NI oer a iowa cau nea na nbn xesiow 160,000 165,000 75,000 
War damage contribution ............... 15,000 . 17,500 17,000 
ee 4,500 4,500 4,579 
Debenture interest ...................4. 27,362 25,685 23,909 
Ordinary shares :— 

ee 144,106 147,837 151,249 

RII oes aor isis weiessraiereerarsieceleis 112,500 112,500 112,500 

PMS occ ciate a oace arcintarcsewsmars 9-6 9-7 10-1 

MMR oe cic caracachuig Seisistace v2) 1k 1h 
Debenture sinking fund .............. itis 32,063 33,826 35,687 
Carry forward ................ efatarcuaraexe 78,775 80,286 83,348 


2 2 2 
——e— 


2,350,150 2,306,049 2,277,550 
INGE FIQUME GONOES . ow. 8 ecccesccsceeses 211, ,925 257,537 288,798 


Gross liquid assets..............0.seeeee 828,642 1,008,963 938,562 
in ccdnamenninnes 156,648 156,835 261,849 
Tax reserve certificates ................. 150, 000 200, 000 
The £1 stock units, at 24s. 6d., yield £6 2s. 5d. per cent. 
* * * 


Mitchells and Butlers.—Brewers. 


Years to September 30, 
1941 1942 1943 





£ 

Total profits after depreciation*.......... 1,495,736 1,564,562 1,853,708 
RMN a. c.tr eo! aisvalniciecids dave: bide vieere sere 955,000 1,015,000 1,278,667 
MRR POOS an 5n 5s ot Svisinwcesiesinecesia ,000 156 2,310 
Debenture interest .....:...........0-- 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Preference dividends (net).........0...5. 30,000 30,000 30,000 
7% maximum ordinary dividends (net)... . 18,838 18,838 18,838 
Ordinary stock :— 

Earned (set)... .....0.ceccecceccscces 439,898 448,568 473,893 

ND sa ocho Cate cicicvecuuialn Kaiceweee 320,570 320,570 320,570 

IN ican ciaaccy ain nrineaoarsedins : 9 4 31-0 

elo ool ster sicislcisic Wein seeniareerneielveis 21 21 21 
Property reserve ....ccccccccccccccscces eas 50,000 50,000 
War contingencies reserve .............++ 120,000 75,000 75,000 
CONEY SOEWOE 6: 06ie.c.6.c cccccccesinccisiccee’ 568,958 571,956 600,278 
INGE TEMOD DOREER G6 6. o'0. 0.0.0 v'ss'sicisivenee eevee 8,618,480 | 8,560,498 8,529,320 
Net inter-company items................ 131,819 147,677 133,528 
Net liquid assets ............ccceceeeees 263,054 265,036 398,129 
Gross liquid assets............0..eeeeeee 2,996,872 3,479,125 4,092,619 
Government securities at cost............ 245,000 445,000 217,000 
Tax reserve certificates ..............6- we 500,000 1,000,000 


* Including dividends received from subsidiary. 


The ordinary shares of £1 at 93s. yield £4 10s. 4d. per cent. 


x * * 
Bass, Ratcliff, and Gretton (Brewers). 
Years to September 30,4 ~ 
1941 - 1943 
£ 
RGUGDPROGEY 6: 5in. 0 Soi cciiesicecwwewsieeeee 1,574,417 1,560,942 1,686,376 
Depreciation, repairs and renewals........ 148,647 134,362 155,335 
Rent, rates, insurance and taxation....... 640,217 711, re $872,199 
OME TOO oe cio rsin nieces vistieiesiecceseeiers 7,542 7, 
Debenture interest ....:......ccsccceeee 184,951 182, i66 128,662 
Preference dividend ...............ee00. 68,000 68, 000 68,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
IID ora osc on ncceesncoeas 525,060 457,819 454,980 
NES soso ciacaecwcreseevnoneen es 447,128 447,128 447,128 
eS Eee 23°5 20°5 20 +3 
RUE ooo vlonicicaecnvencedivred< 20 20 20 
Contingencies reserve* .............----- 50,000 50,000 dea 
Carry forward .. . 0605. ccssccvecccseses 872,784 833,475 841,327 
Wet Baad GAGI8 oo. ec ccicccisicvccccess 3,697,825 3,692,800 3,669,297 
Net inter-company items................ 3,700,738 3,685,458 3,791,690 
PROG TIME ABEOES 6 oo csicccciscccineciepevesios 1,544,144 1,497,616 1,157,335 
Gros NGUIG AMES. 6 <5 6 oss oo cece cteicis eee 3,436,084 3,653,046 3,535,760 
RE oreisis tole si kctivie ns.cieiciecawaie 490,880 714,664 "911,473 
Government securities ..............224- 1,086,814 1,191,814 85,614 
Tax reserve certificates ........ecceeeees eee 262,225 340, 000 


* During the three-year period, £90,000 was appropriated from this reserve for 
war damage contributions. - 

+ Including dividends received from subsidiaries. 

t Including £147,000 allocated as a separate item to complete the provision of 
tax on the profits to date. 

(f) Tax free. 

The apparent discrepancy between the showing of the profit 
allocation for 1942-43 and the changes in net assets is, in the 
main, accounted for by the repayment of £482,500 of deben- 
tures on October 1, 1942, and the inclusion among reserves 
in 1943 for the first time of £239,600 provision for deferred 
repairs and maintenance, presumably previously counted as a 
liability. The ordinary stock units of £1 stand at 165s. and 
yield some {£2 9s. Sd. per cent tax free. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE OTTOMAN BANK 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS CAUSE INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 


POSITION IN TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


MR A. G. A. JAMIESON’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of share- 
holders of The Ottoman Bank was held, 
on the 17th instant, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, EC. . 
A. G. A. Jamieson, the chairman, presiding.. 

Mr W. Stewart McKim, secretary to the 
London Committee, having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—I am informed that the requisite 
number of shareholders holding the neces- 
sary number of shares are present or repre- 
sented in accordance with the requirements 
of our Statutes. 

The report and accounts have been 
circulated and I presume that it will be 
your pleasure that they be taken as read. 
(Agreed.) 


THE LATE SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE 


His colleagues on the London Committee 
record with sorrow the loss of the services 
of our late chairman, General the Honour- 
able Sir Herbert A. Lawrence. General 
Lawrence, who joined the Committee of 
this Bank in 1906, became the chairman 
of the London Group of the Committee 
in 1924 and, since then, has always presided 
at our general meetings. To those of us 
who have had the privilege of working with 
him on the Committee of the Bank, his 
passing is a sad loss. His upright charac- 
ter and sound judgment based on long 
experience have been of great value to the 
Bank, the interests of which were very 
close to his heart. We miss him, but his 
memory remains as an inspiration and a 
guide for those who follow him. 

I have also with deep regret to record 
the death, only last month, of Sir Guy 
Granet, who had been a member of the 
Committee since 1920. 

After the death of Sir Herbert Lawrence 
my colleagues on the London Committee 
did me the honour of electing me as their 
chairman ; it is not an easy position, and 
as time goes on and the European phase 
of the war reaches its conclusion, it will 
certainly become no easier. 


LIQUIDITY MAINTAINED 


The balance-sheet now before you shows 
once again a considerable increase in its 
total, which is £42,360,012, as against 
£36,584,755 on December 31, I94I. 
Liquidity, you will see, has been more than 
maintained. You will notice that we have 
. no less than £17,876,000 in cash and money 
at call and notice, with a further £8,296,000 
in bills receivable, and £1,723,000 in British 
Government securities. 

As last year, we have included our French 
assets at the rate of 176.50, and the figures 
of our Thessaloniki branch are those of 
December 31, 1940, since no later details 
are available. 

The profit and loss account, which con- 
tains only the profits which can be made 
effectively available in sterling, shows 
an available balance for the year ot 
£127,142 18s. 11d. This, added to the 
amount brought forward, makes a total of 
£335,178 As. 3d., which will be carried 
forward,’ as in present circumstances the 
Committee do not recommend the distribu- 
tion of a dividend. 


UPWARD TREND OF DEPOSITS 


Oa the liabilities side of the balance- 
sheet you will see that our deposits have 
comtinued to increase; and this upward 
trend, which in the period under review 
amounted to six million pounds, has con- 


tinued, and is likely to be maintained so 
long as abnormal conditions arising out of 
the war exert their influence. On the assets 
side, our cash -is greater by nearly two- 
million pounds, while our money at call 
and notice is nearly five million pounds 
greater than in 1941. 

On the other hand, bills receivable are 

less by one million six hundred thousand 
pounds. Our investments are five hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds greater, the 
whole of this increase being accounted for 
by our holdings of British Government 
securities. So long as we continue to hold 
these abnormal deposits we feel that they 
can only be employed in the most liquid 
form. 
_ I do not think there is anything further 
in the balance-sheet to which I need refer, 
so I will survey briefly the affairs of the 
territories in which we: are mainly con- 
cerned, 


RISE OF PRICES IN TURKEY 


Although neutral, Turkey has suffered 
from the war, which has affected her whole 
economic life. Weather was again unfavour- 
able to the crops, and lack of labour, 
owing to the large number of producers 
in the Forces, which have been mobilised 
since the outbreak of war in Europe, caused 
a shortage of agricultural products. The 
Government endeavoured, by trade agree- 
ments and other measures, to stabilise 
exchange rates and prices, but the decreas- 
ing volume of goods available and the 
increase in the note circulation, due largely 
to greatly increased expenses of the Army, 
resulted in enhanced prices for the most 
essential commodities. This tendency in- 
creased greatly after July, 1942, in which 
month the Government returned to the 
principle of a free market. The index of 
wholesale prices, which in 1941 stood at 
two hundred and twenty-two, rose to five 
hundred and twenty-one in 1942. 

Owing to the demand abroad for certain 
Turkish goods, the exchange position of 
the country improved during the year, and 
the returns of the Central Bank of Turkey 
show an increase in their holding of gold. 

Our branches throughout Turkey have 
taken an active part in the commercial life 
of the country, but their profits are not 
included in the figures before you today, 
as, for the time being, it is impossible to 
convert them into Sterling. 

Our satisfactory relations with the 
Turkish Government, its Departments, 
and with the other Banks in the country 
continued unimpaired. 


EGYPT’S PROSPERITY 


In Egypt some dislocation and disturb- 
ance occurred when, in the summer of 1942, 
the Axis forces got so near to Alexandria, 
but the alarm quickly subsided and the 
Banks met without difficulty all the calls 
made upon them. The cotton business was 
well maintained. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment fixed minimum prices at which they 
would purchase cotton tendered to them, 
but private sales were encouraged where 
possible. During the year some four mil- 
lion cantars were exported to the United 
States and to India, and our Alexandria 
branch had its share of this business. 

To meet the wishes of the Government, 
the cotton crop in 1942 was reduced to 
about half that of 1941, in order to increase 
the output of other crops and reduce im- 
ports of foodstuffs Cereals were good, as 
was the crop of sugar cane. Imports of 
commodities fell sharply during the vear, 
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partly owing to the system of import licens- 
ing and partly owing to the fact that sup- 
plies from America could not be obtainea 
in the almost unlimited quantities which 
had been available in the past. The cost of 
living continued to rise, but on the whole 
there was general prosperity in the country. 
This was naturally reflected in largely in- 
creased bank deposits and reduced demands 
for advances. 


IRAQ AND IRAN 


In Iraq political and commercial events 
were largely governed by the war situation 
in North Africa, and, until the tide turned 
at El Alamein, there was a constant feeling 
of nervousness. ‘The amount of currency 
in circulation rose from eleven million Iraq 
Dinars to nearly twenty-two million, owing 
chiefly to expenditure by the Allied Forces 
and the purchase of grain for export at very 
high prices. Locally produced cereals rose 
by eight hundred to one thousand per cent, 
above their pre-war prices. The Govern- 
ment set up a Committee to study measures 
to combat the consequent rise in the cost 
of living, and some of the recommendations 
of that Commitee have since been adopted. 

In Iran disbursements by the Allied 
Forces resulted in a relaxation of the for- 
merly stringent Exchange Regulations. 
Sterling became obtainable without diffi- 
culty and this permitted the settlement of 
certain long outstanding debts and contrac‘s. 
As in Iraq, the note circulation showed a 
large increase, leading to high cost of living; 
hoarding and speculation, and crops were 
not satisfactory. ; 


PALESTINE AND CYPRUS 


The economic situation in Palestine con- 
tinued to develop favourably. Here again 
money was plentiful owing to military 
expenditure, and this fact, combined with 
the shortage of goods, resulted in increases 
in the cost of living and in the price of land. 
The note circulation increased from thirteen 
million Palestine pounds to twenty-four 
million. The situation of the citrus trade 
remained unchanged, apart from the 
development of the production of juice 
concentrates. The Banks continued their 
advances to citrus growers, with Govern- 
ment guarantee, and it is to, be hoped that 
the recent improvement in the shipping 
position. may prove of benefit to the citrus 
growers. 

In Cyprus business was on a reduced 
scale, as, here again, the military expendi- 
ture had led to a plenitude of money and 
lack of demand for financial facilities. 
Caroubs and raisins from Cyptus were ex- 
ported to Egypt, Syria and Palestine, while 
Iraq and Egypt were buyers of Cyprus 
wines. oa 

We have no news about our subsidiaries 
in the Balkans, the Banque Franco-Serbe, 
the Bank of Roumania and the British- 
French Discount Bank. 


FRENCH MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


As regards the members of our Commit- 
tee in Paris, we have no news, and, as you 
will see from our printed report, we give 
there the list of their names as it was in 
1940 when communication with them 
ceased. One of their number, Monsieur 
Philippe Mallet, is due to retire this year 
under the terms of our Statutes, and we 
understand that, subject to the confining of 
the activities of the French members of the 
Committee to France, there is no objection 
in this country to his formal re-election. 

The vacant place in the Committee left 
by the death in 1941 of Sir John Hewett 
has been filled by the election of Mr J. A. 
Drexel, and Colonel Gore Browne has suc- 
ceeded General Lawrence. 


STAFF’S LOYAL SERVICE 


I know that you will wish to convey your 
thoughts for their safety and early retuim 
to the members of our staff in the Forces. 
To those of the staff who remain to carly 
on the increasingly difficult work of the 
Bank, we are grateful for the loyal way ~ 


have performed their various tasks. 


special tribute is due 


to our British 
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managers abroad, who have continued to 
work in trying climates with no oppor- 
tunities for home leave. 

I now beg to move, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: “ That the report and accounts now 
read be received and adopted.” . 

Lieut-Colonel Sir Albert Stern, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., seconded the resolution and it’ was 
carried unanimously. 

The chairman then moved the re-election 
of J. A. Drexel and Colonel E. Gore 
Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., A.D.C., as 
members of the general committee. 
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This was seconded by Mr A. C. Glad- 
stone, and unanimously approved. 

e chairman further moved the re- 
election of Monsieur Philippe Mallet to 
the general committee. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Hillingdon 
seconded the resolution, and it was passed 
unanimously. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr Gordon L. Jacobs: Ladies and 
gentlemen, the passing of Sir Herbert 
Lawrence left a big gap and we can con- 
gratulate ourselves that Mr Jamieson has 














The fifueth ordinary general, meeting of 
Arthur Lee and Sons, Limited, was held, 
on the 18th instant, at the Royal Victoria 
Station Hotel, Sheffield. 

Mr ‘Percy W. Lee, J.P., chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The Secretary read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and Mr A. L. Wing, 
F.C.A., of Messrs Wing, Richards and 
Holmes, the auditors, read the. report of 
his firm. . 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : — : 

While this is the fiftieth annual general 
meeting of Arthur Lee and Sons, Limited, 
it is our first meeting as a public limited 
company, and for that reason I feel that 
our new shareholders would like to have 
a short résumé of the history of the 
company. 

































HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 







We were incorporated in 1894, succeeding 
the business of James Fairbrother and Co., 
Limited, which was founded about 1860 
and purchased by my father, the late 
Mr Arthur Lee, in 1874 ; he retired in 1903 
when I was made chairman, and my brother 
(the late Mr Arthur S. Lee) and I were 
appointed managing directors. Since that 
time we have made very steady progress, 
and with periods of varied success we have, 
generally speaking, showed gradually in- 
creasing profits, and I am pleased to say 
that while there have been occasional years 
when for prudence sake we have not paid 
any Ordinary dividend, we have always 
earned a profit and maintained our pre- 
ference dividends. 

Our financial policy has always been a 
conservative one and we have ploughed 
back into the business a large portion of our 
Profits; this thrifty trading accounts for 
Our present success and our strong financial 
position to-day. In 1916, owing to the 
demands for war materials and the impossi- 
bility of extending our old works at the 
Crown, we purchased the land and built the 
first portion of our Meadow Hall Works. 

ike all new undertakings, this was faced 
with numerous difficulties to commence 
With, but these works have shown stead 
growth since we started them and I think 
I am safe in saying that hardly a year has 
= without the installation of additional 

ant, : : 

In 1935 we started a new strip hot rolling 
mill there, which has been an unqualified 
Success. Of course, it had to go through 
its teething troubles and the consequence is 
that the profits which are now being earned 
from that department are not fully reflected 
iN Our standard profits. Since that date we 
ave also made further additions to our 
plant which should help us materially in the 
years to come. As.all these extensions are 
‘0 our normal line of business, they should 
Jeip us to meet the demand that will arise 
post-war trading. ‘ 

It has been our desire since the com- 













































ARTHUR LEE AND SONS, LIMITED 


A RECORD OF STEADY PROGRESS 
DIVIDEND OF 40 PER CENT. 
MR PERCY W. LEE’S SURVEY 


mencement.of this disastrous war to do all 
in our power tc help in its prosecution and 
towards its early termination. We have 
worked harmoniously with the Controllers 
of the steel trade and I am pleased to report 
that our relationship with them is of the 
happiest. They appreciate what we have 


‘ done for them, and in return they have 


shown us every consideration. As a body 
we have found them most helpful and we 
have every reason to be gratified that the 
control of our product is in such capable 
and efficient hands. 


OUTPUT MATERIALLY INCREASED 


Owing to war-time control we cannot 
maintain our usual discipline and efficiency, 
but, fortunately, thanks to the bulk of our 
staff and workpeople having been with us 
for several years and who still try to main- 
tain their old sense of efficiency and loyalty, 
we have been able to materially increase 
our output in spite of the replacement of 
skilled operatives who have joined the forces 
by the additional employees who have come 
into the works, many of whom have had no 
previous works experience, and some of 
whom have undoubtedly had a prejudicial 
effect on production. 

We are now employing in the works an 
increasing percentage of women labour, and 
while I feel that most of our jobs are not 
particularly suitable for women owing to 
the heaviness of the work and the conditions 
under which they have to work in steel 
works, they have been of great assistance, 
and on the whole have quite pulled their 
weight. 

The increase in the number of women 
workers has, of course, put us to consider- 
able expense, as we have had to provide 
special facilities for them. However, I can 
report that we are now well equipped at 
both works, particularly as regards canteens; 
we have a fine canteen both at the Crown 
and at Meadow Hall. The one at Meadow 
Hall, owing to the more favourable con- 
ditions, is, we consider, as good as any- 
thing in the district. We have also done 
all we can to encourage our employees to 
subscribe to War Savings Certificates, and 
have given them some considerable financial 
assistance to this end. I think you will 
realise that this action of ours has been very 
much appreciated by them. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


We are fortunate in that all our pro- 
ductions are still in great demand. While 
I do not propose to make any prophecies 
with regard to the post-war prospects, I 
think you will realise from the remarks 
I have already made that so far as anyone 
can say, we can anticipate that time with 
confidence, although I expect there will be 
a transition period during which our cus- 
tomers will be readjusting themselves to 
peace-time manufacture, when there may 
be a lull in their demands, but fortunately 
for us our plant will require little or no 
alterations to meet post-war conditions 
beyond effecting deferred repairs. 
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been willing to fill that gap. I am sure 
it will be your wish that we extend to him 
a cordial welcome. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr J. E. Rosselli seconded the vote of 
thanks, and it was unanimously accorded. 

The chairman: Thank you, Mr Jacobs 
and Mr Rosselli, both for my colleagues 
and myself. As I said before, it is not a 
very easy task either for the members of the 
committee or for the management and staff, 
and we are very glad to have your appro- 
val and support. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


One thing that concerns us, as it must 
do most manufacturers, is the recovery of 
our export trade which represented a sub- 
stantial portion of our pre-war turnover. 
This was mostly with our Dominions, who, 
owing to the exigencies of war have either 
become producers themselves, or have 
been forced to buy elsewhere, but our close 
interests and friendly relationship with our 
biggest customers are such that I trust we 
may at least recover a portion, and may I 
say I hope a considerable proportion, of 
the trade for special qualities which they 
wil} require and with which we have sup- 
plied them in the past. 

You will, I am sure, after consideration 
of the figures that have been presented 10 
you, agree that we have again improved and 
strengthened our financial position during 
the course of the year, and we can 
forward to the future with confidence. 

Turning to the reports and accounts, 
which have been circulated, and I assume 
may be taken as read, you will observe that 
we have made considerable reserves to 
cover possible depreciation in stock values. 
This reserve has been built up to meet anv 
probable contingent liability owing to a 
reduction in price that may take place. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The trading profit for the year is 
£268,343 after charging excess profits tax, 
to which is added interest and ‘dividends 
on investments, £10,234—{£278,577. From 
this are deducted reserves, dep tion, 
directors’ fees and income-tax of £186,271, 
leaving a net profit of £92,306, to which is 
added balance brought forward, £50,427, 
and surplus on _ realised investments 
£15,000, giving a disposable balance of 
£157,733. We allot to surplus investment 
reserve £15,000, and to new plant reserve 
£35,000 and to dividends already paid, 

“A” preference shares 24°, 


PROC OL ABE. ose ccscccccsenexces 
“B” preference shares 5%, 

VeSS tAX .........--2++ ssieadoness £22,061, 
Ordinary shares 15%, less 

NN oot cots psc aoa 


and subject to confirmation, — 
“A” preference shares 71%, 
free of tax, making 10%, for 
the year 
“B” preference shares 5%, 
less tax, making 10% for 
the year 
Ordinary shares 25%, less tax, ) 
making 40%, for the year ... 
and carry-forward £48,621. 


» £37,051, 





THANKS TO THE STAFF 

In conclusion, I would like particularly 
to express the appreciation of the directors 
to all the members of our staff who, owing 
to the number of employees who have left 
to join the Forcés, have carried on under 
most difficult circumstances, and who have 
always supported us by their willingness. 
Whenever they have been called upon to 
make any special effort they have always 
risen to the occasion, and have been of 
the greatest help in the successful carrying 
on of the business. To mark our appre- 
ciation of their loyalty we have started a 
staff insurance and pension scheme for 
their benefit, which has been and will be 
we hope a great help to them in the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr Mark Barber, 
seconded by Mr A. R. Habershon, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the chairman. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EPT POSITION CLARIFIED 
MR KENNETH A. E. MOORE’S STATEMENT | 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at 
the registered office, River Plate House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the 
chairman, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr J. Mytton) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The following is the chairman’s review 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

It will be appreciated that the results 
shown by the accompanying accounts are 
those arising not from operations dictated 
by commercial considerations but from 
the carrying out of official policy in rela- 
tion to specific production required from 
time to time, and they should be regarded 
accordingly. ® 


LARGER AVAILABLE BALANCE 


It will be observed that though the 
profits at £303,974 show a reduction of 
£94,456, the amount required to be pro- 
vided for taxation out of them is less by 
£120,000, so that the net amount available 
out of the year’s operations is £183,974, 
compared with £158,430 in the previous 
year. The accounts are of especial interest 
on this occasion, since the company’s 
position in relation to excess profits tax has 
now been clarified except for a matter 
affecting the first two accounting periods, 
which is the subject of an appeal by the 
Crown from a decision of the City Com- 
missioners. 

In the accounts for the four years to 
July 31, 1942, provision for EPT and 
other taxation was made from year to year 
for the estimated liability computed on a 
conservative basis. The actual liability as 
now ascertained following the settlement of 
the company’s standard profits and allow- 
ance under Section 13 of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1940, and Section 31 of the 
Finance Act, 1941, is substantially less 
than the aggregate reserves so made, and 
after making the consequential adjustment 
for directors’ additional remuneration 
(which is based on profits after deducting 
EPT), the sum of £150,000 is freed for 
transfer from taxation reserve. 


ADDITION TO RESERVES 


_ The directors feel that the wise course 
is to use this very welcome alleviation of 
the company’s taxation burden to strengthen 
the financial position rather than to dis- 
tribute it by way of dividend. It has, 
_ therefore, been added to general reserve 
account (thereby increased to £250,000), 


so improving the company’s ability to - 


ce further development when more 
normal conditions return. 

After making a substantial payment on 
account during the year the balance of 
£387,416 remaining at credit of taxation 
and contingencies reserve account is, the 
directors are advised, sufficient to cover all 
known liability for taxation on profits 
earned down to July 31, 1943. 


TAXATION IN TRINIDAD 


Since the accounts for the past year were 
prepared it has been announced that the 
Government of Trinidad is extending its 
taxation legislation so as to render British 
companies operating in Trinidad liable to 
excess profits tax there. It is understood 
that this legislation is to be retrospective 
to January I, 1943, that there will be reci- 
procal arrangements aimed at avoiding 
double taxation, and that general assurances 
have been given that British companies 


. margin for b 


will not thereby be called upon to pay in 
the aggregate more in taxation than was 
previously the case. 2 

If this is so it means in plain language 
that the Trinidad Government has decided 
to take a larger share of the taxable capacity 
of British companies operating in Trinidad, 
at the expense not of the companies but of 
the British Exchequer. The draft Bill has 
only reached this country very recently and 
is having the urgent attention of the 
Trinidad Oil Companies Taxation Com- 
mittee and other interested parties. 


THE FINAL DIVIDEND 


The proposed final dividend, making 15 
per cent. for the year, is at the same 
nominal rate as for the past four years, but 
as the deduction tor income-tax (after giving 
effect to Dominion income-tax relief) is at 
the rate of §s. in the £ only, it is equivalent 
to a dividend for the full year of 22} per 
cent. gross, less income-tax at 1os. in the £, 
and is therefore somewhat higher than the 
effective rate in recent years. 

The company’s standard profits and 
allowances as now ascertained cover the 
current rate of dividend with a modest 
i uilding up reserves for future 
development, and the large sums already 
paid or provided for excess profits tax may 
be regarded to some extent as a stabilising 
factor during the currency of that tax. 


SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK 


The news from the field, both geological 
and general, continues to be satisfactory 
and we may look to the future with reason- 
able confidence.. Provident and pension 
funds for the staff and employees in 
Trinidad have now been in operation a 
full year. 

The board wish to express their appreci- 
ation of the loyal and efficient service during 
the past year of the general manager, 
Commander the Hon. H. V. Lavington, the 
staff, both technical and clerical, and the 
workpeople in Trinidad. There has been 
no labour stoppage on our fields during the 


ear, 

The Chairman, in formally submitting the 
resolution for the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said: Since the accounts were 
published the taxation appeal referred to in 
my review has been determined in favour 
of the company. 

Mr Richard R. Tweed, F.Inst.Pet., one 
of the joint managing directors, seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The retiring director, Mr Kenneth A. E. 
Moore, F.C.A., was re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs Josolyne, Miles, Page and 
Co., were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and the general manager and the staffs 
in Trinidad and London concluded the 
proceedings. 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The thirty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 15th 
instant, in London, Mr H. Roy Leach (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
address, said: The profit on trading at 
£176,624 is £12,732 less than that of the 
previous year. The directors now recom- 
mend the payment of 3 per cent. on the 
6 per cent. preference stock and 6 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock. In view of 
the general conditions ruling during the 
past year, we feel that the results obtained 
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may be considered as not unsatisfactory. 

With regard to the 1942 sugar crop, very 
adverse climatic conditions prevailed. Im- 
proved climatic conditions have been 
experienced this year. Profits will be re- 
duced during the current year unless legiti- 
mate adjustment of the selling price is made 
at an early date. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
LIMITED. 


LARGER TRADING PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Robinson 
and Cleaver, Limited, was held, on 18th 
instant, at the Linen Hall, Regent Street, 
London, W. 

The Hon. John Mulholland, the chair- 
man, presided. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

In spite of the increasing difficulties of 
replacing stocks of consumer goods, 
especially of the company’s principal com- 
modity—linen—the retail branches have 
been able to maintain a reasonable flow 
of business ; the factories, too, have been 
working under slightly better conditions 
than last year. 

The trading profits at £88,116 show an 
increase of £17,260. ‘The taxation account 
at £44,010 is again the highest figure on 
the debit side of the profit and loss account. 
To meet the company’s E.P.T. liability, 
which has now been settled in principle, 
an adequate amount has been reserved 
pending a final settlement of the exact 
amount. There is little change in the 
other items of the profit and loss account, 
and a balance of £28,133 is transferred to 
the appropriation account compared with 
last year’s figure of £16,775. 


DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 


An amount of £14,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the reserve for contingencies, 
partly on account of deferred repairs to 
the company’s properties, and partly to 
build .up internal reserves to enable the 
directors to provide for exceptional ex- 
penditure which conditions ‘both during 
and after the war may occasion. As usual, 
War Damage Insurance and A.RP. ex- 
penditure have been debited to this accouit. 
An appropriation of £2,500 has been made 
to the staff benevolent fund, and after the 
payment of the preference dividend there 
remains a balance of £70,843, out of which 
the directors recommend a final dividend 
of 3 per cent., making with the interim 
dividend of 2 per cent., 5 per cent. for the 
year. When these appropriations have 
been made the carry forward will be 
£67,093 as against £66,710 brought in. 

In the balance-sheet, shops, warehouses 
and factories show a slight reduction # 
£812,468. Stocks in trade show an in 
crease of £6,042 at £179,982, but jt should 
be noted that the monetary value of goods 
is enhanced by increased prices and Put- 
chase Tax. 

Our thanks are due to the managels, 
buyers and all other members of the staf 
for the loyal and efficient performance of 
their duties in face of the many difficulties 
occasioned by the war. 

The report and accounts were unan- 
mously adopted. 


MAX STONE, LIMITED 
INCREASE IN PROFIT 


The eighth annual general meeting “ 
Max Stone, Limited, was held, on the 12th 
instant, in London. : 

‘Mr Sydney Walton (chairman of the 
company), who presided, said: The profit 
for the financial year to the end of June 
1943, is £52,215, compared with £50.24 
in the preceding year. Contributions a0 
premiums under the War Damage At: 
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1941, were £257 Ios. It has been the 
ice of the company to provide only 
or the exact liability in regard to taxation. 
This year a total of £50,000 is provided, 
sufficient to enable the company’s taxation 
reserve in its balance-sheet to cover not 
only the liability to June 30, 1943, but also 
the income-tax for the remaining nine 
months to April 5, 1944. The total of 
£50,000 is in excess of the normal by 
approximately £10,000. The difference is 
taken from general reserve-account. It may 
be regarded as a transitional arrangement by 
which the company accepts the recom- 
mendations of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants as recently published. 

After providing for the dividends, less 
income-tax, for the year to June 30, 1943, 
on the preference shares at the rate of 6 
per cent, and on the ordinary shares at the 


suggested rate of Io per cent, their remain . 


undistributed profits of {£10,961 out of 
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which the sum of £5,000 is appropriated to 
strengthen general reserve. Undistributed 
profits of £5,961. are carried forward. 

In thanking the managing director, his 
executive colleagues and indeed the whole 
of the company’s staff for devoted service 
through another year of stress and strain, 
I do so well knowing how hard it is, in- 
creasingly hard, to replace with suitable 
personnel those experienced managers and 
assistants who have passed into manifold 
branches of the war effort. The problem 
of replacement has engaged the close and 
thoughtful attention of the board. Despite 
most careful supervision the human factor 
does expose .he company to the risk of 
breaches of the multitudinous regulations. 

We exercise constant vigilance, but busi- 


nesses like yours, with shops in many. 


places and numerous transactions in 
crowded hours, are liable in a peculiar 
and anxious degree to innocent and un- 





~ 695 


intentional errors on the part of inexperi- 
enced helpers. The comprehensiveness 
and complexity of the regulations which 
beset us demand exceptional study, and 
your directors decided to seek the guidance 
of eminent experts and authorities engaged 
in this field of work. We instructed them, 
giving them the fullest facilities, to examine 
and report on such measures and methods 
as will ensure by all means available to the 
board that regulations are kept in the letter 
as in the spirit. 

After all, your company enjoys a valuable 
goodwill built on the practice and reputa- 
tion of fair dealing. That goodwill is 
precious to us, and I can assure you that 
both in the national interest and in the 
economic well-being of this company no 
effort is being spared to honour the one 
and safeguard the: other. if 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 











INVESTMENT WEEKLY OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 
Stock Exchang es: Lon don (Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 
es - z Four Weeks 1941 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 
FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES ended* tons tons ended* tons tons 
aR aaa Besa a Nov. 28th ..... 4,196,650 4,126,500 | May 15th...... 4,103,900 3,624,600 
a Dec. 26th...... 3,853,400 3,880,100 une 12th...... 3,724,800 3,936,600 
Total ii 194 1943 uly 10th ...... 3,987, 3,579,700 
1943 Bargains Da <= Jan. 23rd ...... 3,824,800 3,813,400 ug. 7th ....... 3,339,300 3,097,808 
in S.E ioe ities 20 Fixed Feb. 20th ...... 4,028,000 4,016,400 | Sept. 4th....... 3,978, 3,767, 
List yo Int. March 20th..... 4,074,600 4,013,700 | Oct. 2nd....... 4,076.100 3.819,400 
| April 17th...... 3,739,800 4,005,200 | Oct. 30th...... 4,124,500 3,908,000 
eee een eteS SRR eine S  stonnsireeeneneeere> om 7 * The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 
Nov. MH Se aS Gees | 5,141 5,495 | 98 9 134 “4 AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
Do tac iain’ k 00: : ; “GREAT BRITAIN. COMPARED WITH TH AR BEFOR 
_— 6'329 6417 996 134-4 2 a ter ones mts eee eR cee 
Ne oi soiese 4,548 4,919 101-1 134-3 y 
a 5,028 4,682 100-2 134-4 Daily Average Sales 
es ee ee er Stocks 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct: 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 1943 “ee 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). —_————— ane 
July Aug. | Sept, 
New York oH eae 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES Nen-food Merchandise :— 7" a 
2p 2 OE occ cinisicieciesisnnetciaes —17°2 —13°5 | 12-8 — 8-4 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36—100) Women’s Wear 9020200000000 —25 | -D8 $32.4 =.2% 
en’s and Boys’ Wear............ —26°9 — 20-0 30-2 ° 
= — Oct. Nov. Nov. Boots and Shoes ................. ~me | —B4 tor si -o 
Low | High 27,: 3, 10, Furnishing Departments .......... —11:9 — 69 —11:-7 —13:-0 
Jan. July 1943 1943 | 1943 Hardware ...........--.-scoen ~ be | — 54 | ~ 04 | om OO 
. | “= Fancy Departments .............. +42/14+55 | —45 | — 3-6 
; Sports and Travel................ -— 1-7 +129 +12-1 + 1:3 
31 Industrials ........ 81-1 103°5 97-5 95-4 92-9 Miscellaneous ................004- + 3:5 + 3°5 + 5:0 +12-4 
EPS SSS 726 99 -9 93-5 90 -2 85 6 Total :— 
40 Utilities........... 67-9 89 -6a 87-2 86-8 84-7 Non-food Merchandise .......... —12-1 — 76 +-15.1 — 79 
test Food and Perishables ........... —19 +10 + 2.1 —170 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 100-9 95-7 93-8 91-2 Total :— 
Av. yield %*......... | 5-36 4-35 4-63 4-72 4-86 All Departments ............... —60 | —24 432° = 2a 
| Source: Board of Trade Journal. ae 
* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 











Datty AVERAGE oF 50 Common Stocks Do (1927 = 100) 
rane | " 
1943 Average | Transactions Average | Transactions ; Mar. Aug. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Nov. 4.... | 115-6 | 1,154,000 117-7 | 2,340,000 saa 30, 10, 26, 9, 
» Se... | 114-8 795,000 112-1 | 1,507,000 937 1939 1942 1945 1943 
» 6.... | -114-8 337,000t 112-9 926,000 5 i; 7 = 
1943. Hi; - a Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 66-9 105 6 108 -2 107-8 
945: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). { Two-hour session. Other Foods ........-.-.-. 70-4 | 61-1 | 104-5 | 107-5 | 109-1 
2 ° Textiles Spiraled wer wis einicniwere 74-2 54-3 92-8 91-4 91-6 
Capi tal Issues ne ee eeibingeediaws 113-2 95-4 137 -2 135-9 135-9 
Week ending Nominal Con- New Dre nie oes cren eae rede bee 
November 20, 1943 — versions “— Complete Index............ 87.2 70.3 | 111.9 113.6 | 113.8 
By Permission to Déal............ 51,500 on 77,250 oe 379-9 | 908 | 1541 | 156-3, ; 
Ee -~  a ; 1918=100 ..........22.2. | 119 9 90:8 | 154-1 | 156-3 | 156-6 
Yeart ———. Praesens a * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
a ee a 1,502,969,103 1,479,518,814 ‘*The Economist”? Sensitive Price Index.—This Index 
oe Es Geet Glaie caine Shisinie eaEG 1,343,050,950 1,311,314,577 has remained unchanged at 149-7 (1935= 100). 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
a - Brit. Emp. _ Foreign r FINANCE AND BANKING 
T »K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. - 
ie aioe fa £ £ £ £ £ THE MONEY MARKET.—The money market during the 
*+++ 4,475,911,710 2,668,427 638,677 1,467,556,660 2,127,701 9,534,453 ast week has never been far from stringency, but at all times 
1942... 1,810,465,115 771,147 78,315 1,303,349,439 988,562 6,976,576 P gate 

















a onversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to November 9, 1943, only. 
ve figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


has 


Rates of Hire for Tankers.—After a long delay, agreement 
been reached between the negotiating committee of the. 


deep-sea tanker section of the Chamber of Shipping and the 
try of War Transport on the rates of hire for tankers of 


6,000 to 14,000 tons deadweight in respect of 1942. 


on th 


Increases 


1 the 1941 rates have been granted to take account of the rise 


iM operating costs, especially wages. 














THE ‘“* ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 























has just managed to meet its requirements without applying for 
special help to the authorities. The tighter conditions are shown 
in the fall of nearly £10,000,000 in bankers’ deposits at the 
Bank of England. The banks have had to make substantial 
Treasury deposit receipt payments this week, the £80,000,000 
of new money required of them in this form comparing with 


effective maturities of, about £40,000,000. 


The increase in TDR 


payments and the rapid return of the Treasury bill tender to 
£90,000,000 indicates the increased reliance which the authorities 
wish to place on the former kind of short-term borrowing. By 
now the banks’ TDR holdings must be well ahead of their 


(Continued on page 700) 
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INDUSTRIAL: PROFITS 


TABLE I TABLE IV 
515 THIRD QUARTER CoMPANIES’ GROsS PROFITS— 
REPORTING PERIODS NEw Basis (1n £000’s) INDEX OF NET REPORTED ProrFits, Otp Basis, 
(All figures gross) ; BY DATES OF PUBLICATION 
Year 3 | Year 2 | Year 1 Latest (Revised Geometric Basis) 
Preceding Preceding Preceding Year P 
(1940) | ase) | (ag42) (1943) (Four Quarters ended June; 1936=100) 




























o o/ oo o/ | 
ai 5,915 | 8:5 | 5,690| 8:3] 5,372] 7:5 | 5,189] 9:7 | SOR | eRe | AA Geats 4th Quarter 
sea | a Ss | || 3 LR | 8 , 
eres ee | SS eee | SPO Tee 1S 185B oo eeeeeeeeeee | 1993 125-2 124-4 121 
eee r . 4,28 e J "OQ. y ° eeeeeeererereses ¥ 5 q e 
SEOED | EEE [ORES | 19-8 1OR NS | 98-2 | 90006 | 62-2 er reccane 112-9 104-7 101-0 98-6 
....| 10,792 | 15-6 | 12,313 | 18-0 | 13,494 | 18-9 | 10,452 | 14-3 1942...........065 . 96-5 94-4 95 -4 93-1 
ee 1584} 2-3] 11914] 2-8| 2158 | 3-0 | 3,392] 4-6 = 





PEED. =< sesenseasens 93-8 93-5 93-8 


preceding ........ s . : TABLE VI 


Rate of tax applied PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
in grossing up... . 8/6 10/- | 10/- 10/- - 




























* Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates | Reported Net | Computed Gross 
of tax). Profits (£000’s) | Profits (£000’s) 
TABLE II : No. | Old Basis - New Basis 
Group of | | a 
Gross ProFits NEw Basis Cos. | Pence : ‘ L 
By ACCOUNTING PERIODS (IN {£000’s) = = Year — 


















Accounting No - 













































Date of 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 | £ £ £ £ 
Falling in Cos. Financial, Land ........... 42 1,600 1,785 3,390 4,246 
Investment Trusts ......... 26 863 955 2,296 2,375 
hop anest e Electric Supply............ 1 570 534 855 767 
Ist Quarter ..... 605 | 66,409 | 62,633 | 65,588 | 59,735 ee x Hotels, Restaurants........ 3 162 209 244 318 
; 583 oe oe we 59,091 | 61,834 ome Newspapers, Publishing... .. 13 992 1,131 1,672 1,851 
442 ee 55,256 | 56,700 RRREEE 5 sncessvesness os 8 1,591 1,284 3,560 2,613 
| Telegraphs and Telephones. . 1 8 53 199 140 
Qnd Quarter..... 425 | 39,068 | 39,151 | 38,025 | 39,491 es —_ Tramway and Omnibus..... 3 183 198 365 350 
408 ae sa x "38,192 | 38,411 ri Warehousing .............. 3 452 435 893 893 
167 é ee see 21,711 | 21,546 Waterworks.:............0. 1 5 4 16 16 
. Entertainments............ 8 719 660 1,835 1,982 
Sed Quarter ..... 369 | 44,744 | 43,630 | 44,192 | 41,814 es ae | eee 6 5,557 8,104 6,449 10,033 
350 aa ee Pee 40,802 | 39,777 an SER epee 111 765 | Dr. 107 987 | Dr. 189 
5 i a hE, Wiig 281 290 Mo. rath saneacesas<o 37 1,021 811 1,195 1,215 
Breweries and Distilleries ...} 33 5,516 5,627 11,392 11,305 
4th Quarter ..... 918 | 151,000 | 156,295 | 146,820 | 149,342 eis foe Food, Confectionery........ 13 1,624 1,659 2,81 2,933 
7169 sas oe 135,798 | 138,522 ee Shops and Stores .......... 18 1,313 1,316 2,288 2,112 
—| a a ll el aera ae anderen | BED chic c a schascone che 18 1,365 1,295 2,243 2,498 
Whole Year ...../2,317 | 301,221 | 301,076 | 294,625 |290,352 |... os Tobacco ...... fete ease ees 1 68 63 82 72 
2,110 Es 6 ... | 273,883 | 278,564 es ae ao oesecsees * “us a4 : - roar 

614 oe sees 6 Soh 77,248 6 jlectrical Equipment....... ? ’ 
| : ~— Coal....... ace | 13 1,956 1,924 3561 3471 
——Se : iron and Steel REAL oen eee 19 2,969 ro S533 6761 

otor Cycles ..........0... J : . A 
snaesoten Palmer ccc] | a | Me] Tae |e 

Engineering 25 689 . , 
Inpex oF Gross Prorits, BY ACcoUNTING PeRions Other Companies .......... 71 5,206 4,556 7,546 6,508 

(Four Quarters; 1938=100. Geometric Basis) erecta ncaa 

Based on Table II I Gonos Ssussceeence 515 40,312 41,745 | 71,280 409 






Accounting Period ended in 










































Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4tb Quarter 
98 -6 98 -6 98-0 | 0 

101 4 100-6 101 8 32 THE ECONOMIST PROFIT end 
: } ‘ ’ The defects of company accounts and the complications 
100 -4* 100 1* = — of income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of 
profits in a simple, standardised form. The following 

* Provisional. definitions may assist the reader: — 

(a) Gross and Net Profits——Gross profits are profits 
D rs before payment of standard income-tax (but after 
__ DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CAPITAL = 5 such other taxes as EPT and NDC). _ Net profits are 
i ymen profits after tax. In many cases, figures of gros 
. rs _ we : profits can be calculated only by ‘adding back what 


appear to be the appropriate amounts of tax to the 





















penny : 
Pref. Ord. |ToFree| pet, | pref, | Bamed| Paid net figures published. ; ; 
Div. | Div. | Reserves ‘| * | on Ord, | on Ord. (b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period.—Company 
ae reports are published some time after the end of the 

1941 % % | % 9 % % % period in which the profits were earned. The figures 
Ast quarter... 17-7 | 73-1 9-2 e's 61 | 16-3 | 1455 can be grouped by the quarter in which they are 
Sa 20. | 57 | 60 | “93 | $3 | 83 | ia | ae eae Co. ye eos pee 
4th). 2c) | 29-5 | 54-1 | 16-4] 46] 64 | 109 | 8-4 uarter in which the company’s financial year ¢n 
Whete Year 23.4 | 6.5 | 1.1) 45 | 66 | 12.4 | 10.6 1.¢., by the accounting period). 

1942 | | (c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net 
1st quarter... 19-9 | 71-3 8-8 4-2 69 ; 17-0 | 15-1 profit consisted of preference and ordinary dividends 
— es 8 | 654 | 128 | 43 | 59 | 99 | 85 as published, whether gross cr net, plus actual allo- 

NEW BASIS cations to free reserves. Total profit was the largest 
let quarter.... | 17-6 | 63-8 | 18-6 4-7 6-0 | 17-3 | 13-4 figure of the profit and less account, excluding capital 
Qad ,, one | 21-3 | 54-6 | 24-1 4-6 60 | 11+ 86 profits and transfers from reserves. The figure was 
ma 2 ot Be) Bs | Bt 771 23 ie.) = truck before depreciation if that was disclosed. On 
4th. ....| 256 | 50-0 | 244 | 49 | 64 | 141 | 9-4 . , oe : ‘ded. It 
Whele Year... | 20.9 | 56.8 | 22.3 4.7 6.2 | 13. 10.0 the new basis no net profit figure is provided. 

1943 can be obtained by antgeing from = — = 
Ast eo . ‘ - 4s i | , e appropriate rate of tax. The gross profit is the g 
and " 23.0 60.5 ie $ 44 6 10 % 33 total of interest and dividends plus additions to free 
ud, 18-4 | 61-4 | 20-3 46 | 6-2 | 15-9 | 11-9 reserves and other savings, both grossed up at the 








stated rate of tax. 





3 Original 1941-42 figures based on adjusted a ye old basis. Subsequent 


figures on gross profits, new basis, as given in Tab a 
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November. 20, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov..13, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £43,283,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £100,894,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £230,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,644,860, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,002,102,000 against £1,847,330,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 
i Exchequer 
: (g thousands) 


















Esti- st at | 

Revenue mate April | — | Week | Week 

1943-44 a to ended | ended 

5 Nov Naw Nov. | Nov. 

“14 a 13. 14, 13, 

1942 1943 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


Income Tax. . . .|1175000} 330,388) 425,196) 4,296) 11,680 


OE ee 80,000} 16,434) 16,111} 650) 477 
Estate, etc., . 

Duties....... 100,000} 57,107} 59,993} 2,052} 1,819 
CINE. onc cscs 17,000} 7,820) 10,780) ... 200 
a 470; 670 


16,864| 19/613 
500,000) 956'941| 304,163] 10,633] 11,570 
1,000; 290} 238) iol. 


EE. 5 00:09: 
Other Inld. Rev. 
































Customs....... 525,320] 287,275) 336,078] 7,735] 10,732 
BROMO. .ccccces 450,180} 266,900} 298,400} 4,400} 4,495 
Total Customs & 2 

CMO. coc ce 


Motor Duties...} 25,000} 6,047) 5,024] 105! 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution . 195,265 4,495 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 400} 11,700) ... 1,450 
WirelessLicences} 4,700) 2,050} 2,190] ... 
Crown Lands... 800 620 650 
Receipts from 

Sun Loan 5 1,675) 4,019 74 44 
Miscell. Receipts] 24,000} 66,852] 47,105] 1,654] 1,596 


























PO oscvevcaen 3018132/1536628|1597760| 39,324] 45,933 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 














payments 
. (£ thousands) 
. - Esti- |———— 
ex i i 
penditure ane te a“ — Week | Week 
is ‘ ended | ended 
Nov New Nov. | Nov. 
M | ik | ee) 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 
' i 
Orpinary 
EXPENDITURE’ 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 375,000] 214,718 242,783] 1,366) 1,144 
Pa “] to N. 
Teland...... 9,500} 4,695) 4,340 
OtherCons, Fund 
Services ..... 7,500! 3,955} 3,770 
ee 392,000} 223,368] 250,893) 1,266) 1,144 


Supply Services . |5366751|300352|3272124|107600 99,750 








Total Ord. Exp.|5758751!3313700 3523017/108960 100894 




















SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632] 62,400} 68,200 ca a 








Recae sane 5869383! 3376100} 3591217) 110260)103544 


renee | 


e, change has been made in the method of showing 
Re excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
a venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
of etre (under “ Total Supply Services”) instead 
ne shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
Tom ordinary revenue. 


‘ After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
780,788 to £2,916,276, the other operations 
or the week (no longer shown separately) 


yore the gross National Debt by 

£98,629,106 to £18,845 million. 

a NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

0. and Tele. h 

ae 
878 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Act 9 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 























(£ millions) 
Ways and 
| ae | ee | nn 
| Advances | sury | Total 
Date | De- | Float- 
; | posits | _ing 
Ten- Ta Public | _ of by | Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land 
| | 
142 | 
Nov. 14 |1020-0 | Not available 
1943 | | — 
July 10 1155-0! - a | 
» 17 /1165-0 a. ee | 
» 24 1170-0 a s 
» 31 |1170-0) 1899-1) 309-0] ... | 973-5 | 4351-6 
Aug. 7 (1170-0 Not available 
» 14 |1170-0 ee 
» 21 /1170-0 ‘ oa 
» 28 |1170-0/ 1892 -4| 313 24 --- | 1045-0 | 4420-6 
Sept. 4 |1170-0 Not available | 
~ 11 |1170-0 | in 
&%, 18 (1170-0 | ; 7 
we 30 | 3078 -8 259 5 | eee | 1114-5 | 4452 -8 
Oct. 9 1170-0 Not available 
» 16 1180-0 * ye 
» 23 1190-0 eee 
» 30 1200-0] 1872 -3| 326-5 16 “7 | 1213-0 | 4628 -5 
Nov. 6 |1210-0 Not, available 
» 13 j22i0 0 a 3 . 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Aver: 
— Cent 
Date of of Allot Allotted 
Tender Applied! ment at 
Offered|“PP °° allotted Min 
| ‘o | Rate 
_ sg Pence weioe 
J 
1942 zo d. 
a - 85:0 | 170-7 | 85:0] 20 0:60] 36 
July 23 90:0 | 164-6 | 90-0 | 20 0-9 40 
ve 90-0 | 182-8 | 90-0 | 19 11-91 30 
Aug. 6 90-0 | 195-6 | 90:0 | 20 0-02 28 
» 1 90-0 | 182-5 | 90°0|1911-95| 30 
» 20 90-0 | 175-1 | 90:0 | 20 0-42 38 
no oF 90-0 | 194-0 | 90:0 | 20 2:93 29 
Sept. 3 90:0 | 200-4) 90:0} 20 2-40; 26 
» 10 90-0 | 193-3 | 90-0 | 20 2:57 29 
-. oF 90-0 | 183-6 90-0 | 1911-10; 41 
» 24 90-0 , 188-8 90-0 ; 19 10-97 37 
Oct 1 90-0 | 190-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-98 28 
as 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 
» 15 ; 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11-95 32 
» 22 | 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 29 | 100-0 | 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0:48") 35 
Nov. 5 90-0 | 213-1 | 90:0} 20 0:04; 23 
=» © 90:0 | 197-5 | 90:0 | 20. 0-29 27 


On Nov. 12th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 27 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
eo 15s. for bills to be paid tor on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £90 millions of Treas Bills are being offered 
on Nov. 19th. For the week po Ha Nov. 20th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £80 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ee ee (£ thousands) oo 
| | % 
3% 3% 0 
Week o fo ar 
ended | NSC. |Deflnce| Savings | Bonds 
1951-53 
Sept. 7 ..... §,287 | 1,522 §,334 | 7,412§ 
ge, ea -4,565 | 1,413 4,772 | 8,332§ 
wears 5,437 | 1,393 6,272 | 15,651§ 
»» 28 wee} 5,626 | 1386 6,597 | 12,322§ 
Oct. 5 ...... 5,453 | 1,537 7,510 | 11,514§ 
ee, ee 5,080 | 1,767 6,522 | 9,427§ 
» 19 .see--| 5,055} 1,518 4,161 | 9,785§ 
se IER scceicw:e 5,017 | 1,594 6,916 | 6,421§ 
Nov. 2...... | 4,767 | 1,562 4,493 | 11,353§ 
ee MER scares | §,147 | 1,861 5,690 | 23,049§ 
Ds Mepoecas tan. ae 5,606 | 9.8725 
Totals to date. .! 962,824* 638,232° 1403366t||| 644352t1/§ 
* 207 weeks. t 150 weeks. t 51 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. Rages 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 16th amounted to a total value of £60,152,973. 
Up to Oct. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £128,272,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 233d. for cash and for two months, 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 

Go! Silver 


T Tr 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 


Date 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

NORAD 6 cc siccicsiss 7606«OC«OO0 120 10 
a Ee 76 6=#«7 120 10 
a ee 717@ 1 121 +8 
Spee bs pieces are: 76 #14 122 4 

jo Beate oeceee 76 12 122 15 
pH eeacekeme 76 15 122 13 
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ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 17, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


¢ 
Notes Issued : . 

In Circln.. . .1,013,682,527 
In Bankg. De- 


partment.... 36,559,191 


1,050,241,718 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities. . . 1,038,096,700 
Other Secs... . 877,882 
Silver Coin... 10,318 


Amt. of Fid. 
TSB ie d6 ccs 1,050,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
TN on leiseie 241,718 


1,050,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 





£ 
170,172,401 








Govt. Secs. .. 
i ere 3,187,975 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,520,602} Discounts & 
—$_—_—— Advances... 1,243,695 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,626,985 
Bankers..... 147,348,795 re 
Other Accts... 52,715,213 17,870,680 
—-— Oo eee 36,559,191 * 
200,064,008 | Gold & Silver 
COM 2:5. ces 1,723,313 
226,325,585 226,325,585 
‘ oo) 


"Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt 


and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 























1942 1943 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
18 3 10 17 
} 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation. .... 865 -2 1005-1 1010 -9 1013-7 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
MEDS Soo cin wise aie a 15:0, 45-2) 39-4 366 
Government debit and | | 
SECUMIEIEST 5. 5.0.5 0 4:4 6-0-0 877 -4 1049 -2 1049 -1 1049-1 
Other securities ....... 1-4 0-8) 0-9 0-9 
Gilet Cedi ac. «: ce 5:50 «0550 1-2) 0:0) 0-0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. 0-2 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 
NEES crarssein sccsceracs 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
MUNN aio 5 aie ctete seni Seer 8-2 6:1) 96 8-5 
BREE a ion race ative aici 145-7 152-8) 156-9) 147-3 
| Se eee ee 46-5 52-5| 52-2) 52-7 
RGD Wa soins cceisteiciscknsts se 200-4 211-4) 218-7) 208-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
acumen Dre ser cae: | 177-3 163-3} 176-8) 170-2 
Discounts, etc..........  .S 1-0; 1:3 1-2 
CUGE o wiesccccse ue ae's 21-2 17-9) 17-4) 166 
NAN ciao oe 5am siaces 201-7 182-2} 195-5) 188-0 
Banking depart. res: ..... | 16:4 46 9 41-1) 38-3 
'% | | 1 % 
* Promeetaah s....'00.4 <<: 8 * 22-1) 18-7) 18-3 











* Government debt 


is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,000 million 
to £1,050 million on October 6, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 

















Week Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
| Pin 
| | 
| Nov. | Nov. Nov. Nov. 
14, | 13, | 14, 13, 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
Working teiineal 6 6 | 269 | 268 
Birmingham..... | 2,460 | 1,601 | 112,127 98,006 
PUBROG. 5. 3:55 | 2,673 | 2,590 94,746 85,320 
IN Rosa's 204.0660 i 656 601! 97,130 29,467 
ES Se ’ 661 | 555; 34,089 26,189 - 
IRS 6-3): dcWinsacd's i 875 649 50,198 50,274 
er 874 713 38,320 36,806 
Liverpool ....... 4,812 | 5,147 | 211,113 |] 205,301 
Manchester...... 11,135 | 2,658 | 546,347 | 396,579 
Newcastle....... 1,252 | 1,433 66,263 69,842 
Nottingham ..... | 448 386 21,066 20,102 
Sheffield ........ | 667| 634| 38,107] 41,711 
Southampton.... 105 115 5,089 | 5,961 
13 Towns. ....... | 26,618 | 17,083 |1,314,595 |1,065,558 
Dublin®......... | 7,882 | 9,571 | 297,761 | 321,622 





* November 7, 1942, 


and November 6, 1943. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
~ RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
RESOURCES 12, 28, 4, 12, 

Gold certifs. on hand and| 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury 20,563) 19,852! 19,832) 19,805 
Total reserves 20,809 20, 1293] 20,261) 20,234 
Total cash reserves 232 329 "315 "300 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 4,658 ‘9, 291) 9,476) 9,865 
Total bills and secs. ...... 4,684 9,316 9,526 9,899 
Total resources 26,918! 31,497) 31,559) 31,856 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. 
Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep 
Govt. deposits 
Total deposits 
Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio 


11,380) 15,521) 15,760) 15,918 
2,400 1,060 1,080 1,080 
12. He 12, 005) 12) pt 12; 198 
234] '530| 334) 369 


14,111) 14,194, 14,071) 14,283 
26,918 31,497 31,559 31,856 
81 -6%|68 -3%|67 -9%|67 -0% 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 


22,741) 22,132) 22,116) 22,096 
Treasury & bank currency. 


3,373} 4,103) 4,106) 4,100 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 


14,408} 19,090) 19,354) 19,514 
Treasury cash and dep..... 


2,468 2,825 2,632 2,666 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


THE ECONOMIST 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 





Aug. | Aug. , Aug. Aug. 
31, 16, 23, 30, 
1942 1943 ' “1943 1943 


27 -86| 37-64] 37-64| 37-64 

8-33] 10-56| 10-70: 11-17 
35-65] 45-60] 45-27 45-91 
126 -77|212 -28|215 -52)209 -93 
23 -78| 22-72| 22-34| 21-43 


ASSETS 


Gold and English ster. 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ... 
Call money, London 
Secrts. and Treas. bills.... 
Discounts and advances... 


LIABILITIES 


Notes issued 
Deposits, etc 


109 -11)145 -01'145 -26}146 -76 
141 -69)169 7" +25)167 -32 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 


Million Turkish pounds 


Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


22, . 21, 8, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


November 20, 1943 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 


30, 8, 15, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


“Gold coin & bullion.| 444] 444| 444 


Rupee coi 220) 13: 133} 139 
Balances abroad... 944, 1,168] 1,086) 1,192 
Sterling securities..' 3,258) 6,568] 6,748] 6,748 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 1,324) 684) 584) 583 
Investments 67 74 74 #103 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India} 5,147| 7,736} 7,765} 7,764) 7,821 
Burma] ... oa eae ss nt 
Deposits : Govt.... 229} 494 396) 516) 599 
Banks .. 708} 645) 680, 685) 718 
Reserve ratio 70 6% |89 -5%/90 -9% 90 -9% |90 -9%, 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 


14, | 29, | 6, | 13, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 





138 -6| 197-2| 201-7] 201-7 
54-2} 70-7| 64-7| 66-3 
134-5, 132-4| 132-4] 132-4 
332-4| 400-3| 402-1] 401-9 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 55-3| 62-5) 62-3] 62-3 
16, | 23, | 30, | 6, 258 -0| 256-9| 257-7| 255-9 

7 ' ; i i *7| 822-9) 827 
21-25] 21-65, 22-15] 22-15 pee. ae Ba Bie 


42- 2 40-6) 74-5) 69-9 
2-00} 1-77) 1-72) 2-10 2 300: 303: 1) 328-0 
LiaBILITIES De 


posi 
Notes in circulation 26°16) 26-26) 26-73) 27-09 Clearing and other exch. 


+Reserve : Gold an ose son sai 
Other 0-8! 31-0) 44-4 48-8 
925 91144 -8)1178 -0/1176 -0 


Million &’s. Clearing and other exch. .. 
Treasury bonds 


Commercial bills 





Securities . 


| 
LIABILITIES | 


609 -5) 727 -9| 722-1) 722-8 
188-1) 213-6} 223-3) 2145 
24-6) 31-5) 29-6) 30°3 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


/ 


UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


|! Unit of Monthly Average 1942 1943 ee 
Measurement | l e we ‘ie 
! | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 || Sept. | Oct. || Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | sere.| Oct. 
i i | | 


| 
95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | 


Avg. daily sales 78} 108 115 un} ou 11} 107 
in 1937= 100 |}: 83, 102 79) 115 


94 92 
81, 105 106 ; 105} 105 : 109 


Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 


L. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food 
2. i. — merchandise . 
Thousands 


1,212 2,756] 1,514 


1,276 2,813) 1,690 
» London 118} 306) 239 


114 

102) 

: Tot 108 
Registered sun G.B.*f .. rr 
29 

» E.andS. eupee (b) whe : 50} 142 93) 7 
7 

8 

15 

13 

24 

14 

21 

126) 


» United Kingdom (a) 


» S.W. England (c) a 69} 157 76 
» Midlands & N. Midlands (@) (e). 165} 371) 153 
» N.E. England (d).... 280} 602) 151 
» N.W. England (e).. sie 285) 562) 309 
» Northern wk eae bik 139 
1 a , 156} 378) 217 


i ales iaeanene 116} 228) 127 
Northern Ireland : 36) 68 76 


. Industr. disputes. 


No. days lost... 541} 107 “]78| “ia 1391 “327 


Wholesale Prices: Economist : 
. Cereals and meat 


| 


113-9) 114- 113-7) 111-7 
125-3! 125- ‘ +3) 125-3) 125-3 
101 -8} 101-6) . +5} 100-0) 99-1 
142-3) 142-1 142-1) 142:1 
124-2) 124-2 123-7} 122-9 


70°4) 76-2) 93-9 4) 110-1 
72°8) 76-4) 95-4) 111-0) 118-3 
53-4] 63-8] 93-0) 100-7) 100-7 
: +0} 125-0) 135-7) 139-2 
104-3] 114-4] 120-1 


+5} 107-8 
123-0) 121-8 
100 -8} 100-7 
143-5] 143-5 
122-1) 120-9 





107 +2} 108-7) 104-9 
113-1) 121-4) 121-9}) 122-0) 122-0 
68-2) 74-3) 82-9]| 86-5) 90°4 98-9} 98-5 
122-8] 129-6] 133-9]| 133-1) 134-3 *7) 136-1) 134-9) 133-9 
815-0) 827 ‘01113 1495 -3/2174 -6|2922 -4/)1215 -7|1443 -1 389-0) 565 
829 -5). 859 3/1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3/5739 -9]/2646 -6/3140 -4 
362-3) 258-5) 509-9} 566] 651-3) 806 -9)) 832-5) 846-9 
62-9) 81-3} 102-8) 110) 121-1) 136-3|| 135-9) 138-3 
55-9) 64-0} 107-0! 143) 142-8) 150-7]) 135-9] 153-2 


105 -2| 105-8 107 -8} 109-1 
120-7) 121°3 
104-7! 105-9 
133 -3|_ 133-4 
*7|_ 823 1 1047 -5|1272 °3 
950 -3)1433 -4/1923 -6/2329 -6|2853 -7 
949-5) 947 -4) 956 -7| 977 -4) 981-6 
153-2} 165-7| 156 -2) 150-8) 157-7 
184-9} 170-8) 170-7) 188-1) 197-9 


107 +1) 109-1 


120-7) 122-0 
. Industrial securities, Fin. News..... 


. Fixed interest 
. Govt. Revenue, cumulative ( ) 
es Ma es expenditure ” 
. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).. 
» Bankers’ deposits (g) 
» Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g) 


2-4 
‘ 100 4 
Jul.1,1935=100 |} 102-0 1 
” 1928= 100 96 +8 ; 


Clearing Banks : ; 

; Deposits 1,738} 1,791) 2,248) 2,484) 2,970) 3,376'| 3,358) 3,424 3,566 3,628} 3,670 

194, 187) 244 265) 311) 344) 349) 350 7, 37 383 

: : 229; 308) 255) 366) 231) 235) 277| = 271 2441 = 23: 

Treasury Deposit Receipts ion ee ee Bi 495} 642 693} 744 900, 957 

Advances 991; 844 991) 944 849) 795 744, ~=773 5 714 743) = 73 

Investments “e 257: 348} 608} 659) 919) 1,069)/- 1,097) 1,108 1,159] 1,162) 1,162 
’ Interest Rates: Bank rate 5-498) 3-008} 2-24) 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Three months’ bank bills 5-26) 1-87] 1-18 1-04) 1-03} 1-03]/ 1-03) 1-03 1-03} 1-03; 1-03 

| 0-75; 1-00 ; S 1-00 > 00} 1-00 





» Day to day loans 4-47| 1-61) 0-87) 0-76 00 . . . 1 1: 
» Yield on 2$% Consols 4-61) 3-75) 3-76) 3-40) 3-12) 3-02 00} 3-03 4 a q 3: 3-13) 3-13 


* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
+ From January, 1943, the figures are published at quarterly intervals. 
(@) 1937, average January to August; figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) Fro 
instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenu 
Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figures. 


(b) From 
(zd) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year show?. 
(kh) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. - 
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LONDON ACTIVE S R 
eee ee PRICES AND YIELDS 
: es o or net interest accrued, i for — for fixed interest 3 stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinarv stock 

Oct. Year 1 car 1943 ce, ce, | Yiel —— ee 

2. ear 1942 Jan.1 to Nov 16 Name of Security Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Year'is 1943 Last two | i{ Price, Price, is Yield, 

1943 High | Low || Hieh | Low | 2 16, Jan.1toNov. 16| Dividends || Name of Securit ce, | oe ; 
} 1943 1943 13983 High | Low | | (a) (b) (c) lj y | nal | N 

444 | | || oe —— : nian 6 : 943 | 1983 198 
| 136 3% | 8l me 34%, Funds s. d. 5 % ._; %_ || tron, Coal and Steel ae 
ys | ot ist nsols 2 24 4% —— 80 80 & .< he 46/18 | a . 4 a||Babcock & Wilcox {1 .. | ave | 47/9 4a % 
oe Ee 1124 | 109} |{Consols 4% (a ier 1987).|| 1114 | ua | 3.11 gf) Su/7 4 a ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1|| 483 | 49/- 
3 fe 203 lo2ig | look |\Conv. 2454 1940-48.....|| loat | lat |2 "8 of 2e/-*| 2r74|| 's'0| ‘StalicoiillesOrd gv .:|| 2a/- 256 | 3.19 st 
68 103 101 104 102 oe 38,194 eoces 1024 2 8 Offi] 32/6 21/ : a villes Ord. £1...... 22/- ; 
. 8-53..... /74 || Nile |} 22) | 219 |7 7 0 
og EE See Ee EA « slcugkente. Oddi. Sea 8/670 3 
9 97 v. 5% 1944-64...... 02 1023 |01811 || 54/- am 5 7} a |(Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... i3 eS ° 
eee ae er ee Bn| Se | te] Ribeezescedis | at | BG |. 
’ 99 Funding 3% 1959-69 5 0 39/103) 33/- 6 b 4 oy’ §1/- 50/6 419 0 
ai 116# | 11 ll 1124 ||Fundine 46° -++-l] 100 | 100 | 219 6]) 11/6 8/3 a |\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| 33/3 | 33/1 
| “io Wem | Tate | SE | TS8b ieee 7c eee aa: | text | tort | 3 ‘a cell 20nd) 17 8 ¢] 10 ¢/{Thomas(Richard) Ord.6/8| 10°3 Sahl uso 
5| 718 ff 10% | 2 oe | ee eee ee See ee | es 2 oe ey Se) 5b} eked Hed Oe. (1...) 268 oie 6 8 
/,190 -9°, it 102 101 Wer 3% 1954-58...|} 101 102 217 0 / 6 b| 4 a\\Vickers Ord. 10/- 1 oc 8 0 
0 Def. 3% 1954-58.,-|) 101 | 102, | 217 Of | | ac llBradtore mts a a. 7/6 17/9 512 6 
- 11% | 100 isa ‘ War Bonds 24? ite 1024 ar | tae tt ee Me lee! Mac mation Dye 
tig | 200, | L0ul | Teo} [Savings Be, $42 1966-40] 1ooh | Jol | 218 8 | agi) ais | 'S'5] “Spa conte Celanese Ord. 10] 30°- | 389 | Ni 
103, | 100° || 1034 | 1 cover Seer ee. - 113 113} | 219 6j]| 56 4 b| 3a ||\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1 459 | 46/3 | 315 
- a eee / 5 
aie: wortiares ea | a | tal [237 8) Ble | Gs | $e) Us pureed] te | 8/38 
Local Loans 3%. . 31/- 7 L -} 22) 9 |3 8 6 
101 9 100} 97 Red Zo+ses.ee: 94 95 332 $c 74 c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 34/9 | 34) 4 
102 101 102 101 romceng og? 3% 1986-96|| 98 98 = ok OF Electrical Manufact | = 8 0 
‘ % 1933-53....|| 102 | 102 103/14| 76/3 || 5 a| 15 6 /[Callenders Cabl r.|| 97) 
Dom. & Col. G 217 8 |) 26/74) 24/9 |} 12 able, &c. £1.) 97/6 | 97/35 | 4 2 5 
102 | 101 1 t . Govts.. 46| 7a}\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- a : 
mn 103 | 100 154 = poeain 5% 1906-75... 103 03 1410 alee sc =: 20 ¢ {English Electric Ord. Vas fl. a7/- ae. 14 7 0 
as i | 10eg | dish | 410 liNiseria'ooe 1980¢60.- || 1a" | iio’ | 34 § | 17} e||General Electric Ord. {1-]| 88/- | 87 | 4 0 0 
3 | 1945 14 1054 Corporation Stocks 34 51] 43/3 | sy- || 3 | 5 6||CountyofL ne 
at | a 1054 Birmingham 5% 1946-56|| 106, | 1063 | 214 2 Set else 1 cj 1}a//Gas Light & coke ora j fl 19/- 19/- 2 2 é 
‘an 1 1 Qe sseresescece 93 93 3 4 - 445 2ta North-East Electri 1- ' 3 a e 2 6p 
4| 48-8 99 ||Liverpool 3% 1954- 6 |} 42/- | 37/3 ch 2/6 | 32/- |4 7 6 
-0|1176 -0 #0 | 106; | 104 Middlesex “a% i967-62:|| 104 | 108 | 3 220] 39/3 fel $e Yorkshire Electsie (i. ai: oo isa se 
reign Go o / 8 0 
tae | et | ee Argentine 44% Stg. Bds_| 101 | 101 28/6 | 19/74 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢ Austin AS Grass 
7 soy | So} [Breall 5% Funding 1914. 64 | 64h 42 6) ae ee | te) ie Birmingham SA £12.21] 28— | 24/9 [60 6 
as 1 16 106 e pac cceces 28 28 5 : 2 4a 6 6 |\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-. . 7 6 
1 G9 708 |) 97% 8 eee oman, woe --- oo See wor |e 00 35/10 sf 18 ¢) 8 ct Aviation Ord, 1o/- 16/104 tera ate 0 
4 = 61 33 16 $63 (|S ‘ich 4% SYoeccvccces 93 93 3 4 6 |] 19/103 on 6 ¢ 6 c/||Ford Motors Ord. {1 . 33/- sy ta OF 
| | panish 4%............ 69 69 5 1511 | 79/3 ae/9 mt : 1B ¢ Lane] aa 5/-.. 15/9 17/144 |}9 9 0 
— Prices, i 85/8 | 37/6 |) H10 Morris Motes d.f1..| 71/9 | 71/3 | 4 1 0 
o> Foreign Year 1943 Last two Price, | Price Yield 111/3 | 98/1} |} 20 ¢ ie ale Ron Ok. Ord. ol aoe 43 | 2 2 OF 
Jan.1to Nov. 16] Dividends Name of Security Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | 23/103) 18/9 shi eping Pa A to 
High | Low |! (a) (6) (c) 9, 16, 16, Nile} 2a /{/Cunard Ord. 
: ii e Oe it me 1943 | 1943 | 1943 ale a6 6 ¢ ere Fumes, Wi iby Ord fi ay ss 
Nil c da iB.A. Gt. Sth Ord. stk ~s.d.|| 24/9 | 21/9 .s a WEEN acc nnn 32/- 316 15 1 
SADE $' . j 6 R al 0 
"s ns as] ‘5 client Weneoa Osd bts si ga |" xa" |] ism] tom) 5 els ¢lSaton Castle Od ie 17/3 aaj | 8 8 9 
at Western Ord. Stk.. 
oe, | el BER re mache] ak 12 a) ae) he) Be gucitamaateen.| we |. | 
28 2c 24 c |ILLM. b 62 614 |}610 14) 38/6 3 6 é il c ||Anglo-Dutch of Java él. 15/6 15/6 : 
66} 58 2b 2 S. Ord. Stock ...00 324 324 1715-0 2/5 1/6 23a 7k b || Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 . 35/- 3 | Nil 
12 53 tab] a||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923. 63 623 |6 8 / 1/6 6 b| Nilc||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/— 5/- | 514 0 
Li cs 0 |} 20/9 : r.2/-.|| 2/1 2/1 
a |” 204 ite oe ie BO Oa re | MYA] 3 ¢| Nuc |United Serdang Ror. 9) 8/9" | asst | Nil 
sicibak sale + 246 24 a ||Southern 59 Pref, Ord 244 74 4 tdang Rbr. 2/-. 1/103 1/105 Nil 
B z 1 i at | 6 7 Saas | 7928|| 5 | 25. 6|/Aneto-tranian 
anks and glo-Iranian Ord. be 
ree eet | as] ae ve | oe [as eii| at | a8 | Me|Sotman ovata] tle | “mel |S "8 & 
t. | Oct. 363 Sb6| 24a /[Bank of Austr a 5. 6b G 1412 ol 9/7%%| 72/6 oe ree es ee eis 
ab | £378 G a{ 6 b|/Bank of England Stock. $648 | 3658 | 5 5 9 . oP a se 
t | ge of Montreal $100. .|| £38 8 hi neous 
Feiss] ff] epee So Se. 128 & ea] ese | S| mela cm] GIP Gm) 2 8 
a 245| 28a |\charte 76/6 |314 0 38/4} || 24 c| 24 c||Boots Pure D 60/- | 3 6 9 
| “com Seis ve * 7 Houong and. 25. 2h | otk |? 39, © | anus | 96/3 |lraie| 10 e|Bat-a imi] fe | tle | 46 § 
109}... 93/3 | 84/6 8B @ ||Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid 5/- | ‘59/- | 4 1 81/6 | 70 3 ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.|| 102/6 | 102/ 
. . a 0 /6 8 b 7 a||British O /6 |} 119 OF: 
- | 74 | 6 5 b a||Midland {1, fully paid...| 91/- | 91/- | 310 0]],078, | , 7° 4 4 llc xygen Ord. {1.|| 79/3 | 75/- | 4 0 0 
= wi | 70/6 || 7b 5 a|(Nat. Dis. £24, folly paidll 68 | 6 138/14 | 117/6 oS oe eee 7” |5 3 
7h.a|\Nat. Prov. 75 # | 319 6 15 6| 12$a|\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1..... il 
1 Da Ga] ds) gba! Bets ames] ae at |e SP aT Ba) be) FS ae aa 
: 2 9/3 | 85/- 95 : — Discount {1...... 54/6 54/6 | 313 9 6 28/3 12 ¢| 123 b ae nd. 10/- .. 25/3 25/3 13 3 3 
| 3 estminster £4, {1 paid.|| 90/- | 90/- |4 0 0 i/o 62/6 2$a! 74 6 ||Harrisons Pecos Def. £1 73/9 jo |218 0 
. 2% | «2 Insurance 37/- 5 b|* 3 a||Imperial Chemical Ord. 73/9 | 214 0 
| PB] Bh | a] sstameemenemrae | em | yet sg seat | | flees ical onl te] gat [2 Ee 
c 17 — 20 b| 16 allGen. Acedi. 1. 12/6 bd. 132 318 0 38/3 E 5 .00c ||International Nickel n.p.|| $4 $3 
2 | 2 @||Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. |! 107 33/ 5 c| 5 c|lLever&U % 15 1 3 
cn 10/- 5 w- L /6 | 106/3 | 315 Ool| 64/7 r & Unilever Ord. £1)) 36/3 | 35 
134 | 124 || #20 5 a||Lon. & Lancs. £5 » £3 Pa. ost | 28t | 31 51/9 || 10 ¢| 10 c|\London Brick Ord. £1 /6 | 216 0 
cont et | i 174 4 ||Pearl £1, fully paid . 1 8 10 coe | aeire|| 20 5| 1s «Marks & Spencer “A S/-:|| S2/- | sajastal 3 4 0 
327 6/-a| 6/- 6||Ph 3 138 | 215 Of] 110/74 s & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 52/- | 54/4 
| a4 | 206 |it58 cenix £1, fully paid...|| 1 leixd’ $1 93/14 ||" 7a] 1240 ||Murex £1 Ord 94 ~ etee 
$ 8 85 1586 ¢||Prudential £1 ‘A’. ...... “| 23k 23 5 0} 37/9 30/- 6 6b 2ta Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- is 93/3 | 4 4 0 
3 11 a||Royal Exchange {1 211 Of] 68/9 | 63/- || 12%) ‘24a ||Spill -10/-/ A/- | 33/- | 211 9 
3-7] 11-7 8 3/36| 3/3a||Roval £1, 12 ge {1..... 8% 8} 38 6 72/- 66/6 4a ||Spillers Ord. £1......... 65/- 63/9 414 0 
dus |) Te] RRR) | afte 8) Sa] ga) 2] abel tree Ste Gace To Ses | Se | 218 9 
21| 142-1 fF 230 | 1893 6 Investment Trusts salae 3) 44 |] 10,4) 10 b ||Tube Investments Ord. {1|] 91/-xd 30/6 43 6 
3-7) 122-9 228 180 7 . 4 a|\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|| 227} 2274 4710 33/9 26/6 wie 7 | ao & Newall Ord. {1)} 75/- 74/- 376 

| wt | 16 7 S| ¢ ¢/Hiavestment frst. Def Stk.f 25) | 2255 | 417 17 Boe | eo [ae o| sstaliweotvorth Or Shee || sas | see [3 7 6 

197, 4 Corp 2044 2044 | 41 aemaare en 56/6 | 3 7 6 
9-1)... a! 6 b//U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock}! 2244 7101) 61/6 Mines 

» Ord. 226 14 8 3 47/6 35 b| 45 a/|AshantiG 
11-3)... V1 E anti Goldfields Prd. 4/-|} 57/6 

: ‘ 166/6 | 157/- Breweries, &c. /1t = (i) 6 ; Nila ||Burm 57/6 | 510 0 
9 che ARNE | SHE | $8 | 115 2 [as Ratcus Gra {i....]) 165/6 | 164) exjet| ao/s I '19 ¢| abe icons GldctotS Af fi.-|) sei9"| eov7t | 42. 
2-331499-3 gH | 82/- "eba| 10 6 liDistiiees Co Ord 1... || 86/9 w- [4 20) Sif af | 0 30a [De Beers (Det) fa4.---"|| ek | “lat | 5 6 0 
oe : 115 stillers Co. Fs 82 a ||Randfontein Ord. f1.... 

5 Tee) 2009 | a 2g] 18 8 [Gchenen (Arthur) Ged. mee | ee te ot ee) ed es sc ketone) ae mala se 
77] isis Fay. | $8 | 8 a) 15 Smee a Boden tt." Gated ae leas s Yall 68 3] 48 ollsup Neel Ora, 1c. ee ws | 319 9 
9] 1897 = 4 a| 14 6![Watney Combe Def. Ae 70 | 759 1412 0 a | i 5/66| 2/6a Union Cp. 12/6 fy, pd. ..|) BE S lait 9 
; (i) Yield . ‘ ) 2 aot div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 24% not subj xe ee... Sener: of 10. : Nil : 
39 a Oo alee cake (n) Yield 1.67% = oO Vield cid ag — whe fold 24% for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (i) Annas per shar 
o- ield 24% basis. (t) Yield basis6%. + F — 
ie ep IVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES — 
160] 1.158 at — Close Close Penton ate 
2 | N | al | - gia | Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads —_ — 3. Commercial Nov. Now. | po oo 
‘= 14 ro |e | Soe — ae... ms a | ane ‘10. 16. 
1:00| 1 = | ) Can. Pacif Am. Smelting... 37% 37% Int. Paper 
5-5) 58 t_ | 1943 + or — | 3943 | + or CoNtanbe. gage ast | Anaconda’... 25° 24h Liggett Myers.. 65" 64 
= Cae — : _FL.. ; naconda..... 25 248 | N: ete 
it ieee Ta ano asl N.Y. Cent. :<-+ 16 164 | Beth. Steel... 56 sot | Nati Steel. Ssh Bat 
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Canaqyesterm. «+. 20 Sg le de 4,322,000 | » ytiiti —— a Sip | Proct. Gamble. 54), S34 
” + <= LS a as sears Koebuck. * 

(0) From “aan m Pacific... 45} | 14| $6,121,000 |+1,070, 16,450,000 |—__ 214,000 | Aver ities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 30} 293 Shell Union 824* 814 
39, Grimsby San Paulo cae... ” 13| $2'576'250 [4 "4ear450 | 43'953°650 eee) a ee ee oe Sek | toekcem Bh 53h 
"th Midland J’-Rlys. of Havana’ |} 20 | See Greist | ‘Loessse [2 "aasaas | Bae. Lagkt <2. Sab 39k | Gen: Motors 2. Boe B44 | Both Cen. iis: 19, 204 
year shown. 7 £43,424 | 3,450] 929,937 |+ 130,869 | People’s Gas... 38 5° eel. 70° 40 | US Sted... sah Sit 

ea Cal. Ed.... 22§ 22§ | Int. Harvest -. «655 65 Aptana § 514 
WwW. U Ae nore 4 | West’house E. . 
nion Tel... 428 424 | Int. Nickel.... 274 25$ | Woolworth.... 5} see 


= Receipts in Argentine Pesos. 
* Ex. dividend. 
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(Continued from page 695) 
investments. Applications for the Treasury bills on offer last 
week dropped sharply from £213,080,000 to £197,535,000, and 
the market’s allotment improved correspondingly from 23 to 
27 ‘per cent.’ 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Nov. 12th and Nov. 18th :— 
ged from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
» l&%- 3 months, Lis % 5 
Bills: 2 months, 1-1 
> ort Loans, 1-1}%. 
deposit at call $% ; at notice 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between Nov. 12th and Nov. 18th. (Figures in brackets are par 
of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4.863) 4-02 3 mail transfers 4-02}-032. Canada. 
$ (¢ 862) 443-49; mn sae Fis Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
17- . Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7°58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail tr 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-265 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 12th 
and Nov. 18th: 


. « 
&%; 3 mon -14%. Day-to-day 
Bank deposit rates $%. unt 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agenoles throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Ageneles 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained o ae. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu , Kenya 

Aden Point Mandalay Mombasa |e 
Amritsar Nuwara Nairobi Britis 
Bombay Nakuru B.A. 
Guvnpere Sinja | Uganda 
Chittagong Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... cee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~- £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 


UBLISHING.—Large London firm require first-class man 

to undertake Market Research. Must not be eligible for 
military service. One with publishing and publicity experience 
and possessing Economics Degree preferred. This is a splendid 
opportunity for development with a progressive firm. Full 
details to Box No. 20, THE Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kin, 


mon 1y-} %; 6 months, - 


November 20, 1943 


Piastres (974) 978-9. India. Rupee (18d. per rupes) 173-1844, 

Congo. Pree eet: China. National $3-3%. Iran. Ri bee 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 

no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 

special accounti 16-03 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged ay 

follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzeriang, 
3 cents pm.-par. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


i. | | 
New York on | Nov- Nov. | Nov. Nov, | Nov. 


10 ni, Be) Bs | s 


Cents | Cents 


23-86 | 23-86 


* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morsp. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Eté, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies at 
’ Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... 
Savings Bank Balances ... 

Note Issue Department ... 

Rural Credits Department 

Other Items ... so “i 


eee £287,573,348 


21,990,375 
£682,529,446 


—— 
or ae A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. . 
— Also ‘at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


ee A NE 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1960. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividend due 31st December next the BALANCES of the several 
accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the 
night of the 30th November and that on and after the 1st Decen- 
ber the Stock will be transferable ex-dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
_Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 10th November, 1943. 


— 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG : 
THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1958-63. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1954. 


CITY OF PRETORIA 

THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1953-58. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare = 
dividends due ist January next, the BALANCES of the a 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on ‘ : 
night of the 1st December, and that on and after the 2nd Decen 
ber the Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 

Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 10th November, 1943. 
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though in short supply can s#ill be purchased daily up and dowa 
the country. Should any difficulty arise write to the Publisher 
at 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and he will guarantee to supply yo" 
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